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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 





The Sunday Saloon Question in New 
York . . . . . . . . . . 


Tammany in Cartoon .....-, 
Alabama’s New Constitution . . 
Press Comment on Admiral Sampson 


* “Mr, Dooley’s’’ Meditations on the 
Booker Washington Dinner 


Reorganizing the Democratic Party in 
New York City oe 


Child Labor in the South, Again 
Agreement among the Pacific Railroads 
Territories Anxious for Statehood 
wees Ob Eee 4 23s St ewe 


LETTERS AND ART: 





Is Portrayal of the Nude Incongruous in 
American Art? . . . 2. 1 2 ¢ 


Vitality of the French Language . 
The American Appetite for Fiction 
Lowly Origin of Noble Quotations 
Is Anglo-Saxon Literature Ser oak Iso- 


lated? . . 
Husbands as Portrayed by Weatin: Novel- 
ists . 7 . . . . . . . . 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 





The Population of Europe ..... 
Naval Engineering at Santiago 

Is there Plague in California? . 

‘¢ Plain Living and High Thinking’’ 

A New System of Wireless Telegraphy 
Scientific Associations as Educators . 
An Attack on Cheese 

Lockjaw from Antitoxin Mts 
Predisposition and Infection . .. . 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 





A Critical View of the Four Gospels . 
Was Satan Ever in Heaven? 
The Message of Mormonism .. . 


The Real Problem of the Church and its 
Dae ss 5 5 Oi pee 


Will the Papal See ever Come to New 
2 eas : 


A Woman on Tolstoy’s View of the 6 Sex 
Question”? - 2. 3s oe ow we 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





Industrial Combinations in Europe . 
Foreign Comment on the New York City 
Blection ... «© © © «© © @ @ 
Live Questions in Spain. . ... 
Significance of the Pan-American Con- 
os ee ee ee ee eS 
Turkey’s Troubles in Cartoon 


Tolstoy and the Franco-Russian Alliance 
“ae! 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY: 





George Mooreina New Vein ... . 


A: Poet of Brotherhood : ‘ 
A Knight-Errant of Literature . . 
An Exhibition of Portraits 


A Classic Tale ‘‘Restored’®’ . ... 


A Fantastic LoveIdyll .... . 


MISCELLANEOUS : 





Books Received . ... +. > 
Current Poetry . ... + « « s 
Personals. . .. Sed, ce Ret eat” 


More or Less Puieent tae 


Convent Events gos. 2 se fe 
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A Knock at the Door” 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


KNOCK AT THE DOOR” is a picture of an episode in the life of 
two lovers. The two figures are drawn in Mr. Gibson’s most 


characteristic style. 


It is specially printed by hand on im- 
ported Japan paper, 11 x 11, and is matted 
ready for framing. 

Each proof is signed personally by Mr. 
Gibson. 

You can secure the signed proof only by 
sending $5.00 for a new subscription to 
Lire for one year. 
be sold or reprinted. 


The drawing will not 
It is for the exclusive 
ownership of our subscribers. At the ex- 
piration of this offer the plate will be 
destroyed. 

New subscribers will receive for five 
dollars a year’s subscription to Lire and 

. the signed proof, which can be secured in 
no other way. 








LIFE PUBLISHING CO., - 22 West 31st Street, New York 





Boy’s 
Sailor 
Blouse 


of white lawn, 
white duck collar 
and sailor Knot; 
collar, shield and 
cuffs trimmed with 
blue. Sizes 244to 8. 


$1.00. 


Many articles for special purposes, in addi- 
tion to the greatest variety of everything 
usually kept for Children’s wear, can be 
ordered by mail from our new Catalogue 
containing full instructions for home meas- 
urements—sent for 4 cents postage. 


OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We have no agents. 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 





Address Dept. 18 


60-62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 























AN EVER-CONSTANT HELP FOR THE DESK 
“Superior to any other treatise on the same 
theme, and must be regarded as indispensable to 
the ready-reference libraries of educators and 
writers."—Northern Christian Advocate. 


To make the _de- 
Just the Right Word sect wrastes 


————- To make acontrast 














LIFE OF PASTEUR 
By R. Vallery-Radot 


fe ypsts biography of the great scientist is a notable addition to bio- 
graphical] literature. Much has been written with more or less ac- 
curacy concerning Pasteur’s work, but these volumes tell his life story. 
Time may bring forth other biographies of Pasteur, but this will never 
be approached as a revelation of the man and of the methods by which 
he effected his tremendous achievements. It is authorized by the Pas- 
teur family, and written by Pasteur’s own son-in-law. ‘ 

Says the London Times :—* It is one of the most delightful biographies 
of modern times, told in a style always pleasing from its simplicity, and not seldom 
rising to eloquence.” 

2 vols., 8v0, $7.50 net ; postpaid, $7.90 





McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., NEW Y RK 
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sharp and strong. 
Also the correct use of Sendentiaene shown by il- 
lustrative examples and handy exercises in the 
accurate use of words. 


“ There is no other book yet offered which is its 
equal in imparting a mastery of words.’ Presi- 
dent Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnéc Institute. 


English Synonyms 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


By JAMES C. FERNALD 


“Over 7,500 Classified and Discrim‘nated Syno- 
nyms ; nearly 4,000 Classified Antony ms ; Correct 
Use of Prepositions and Practical Helps for the 
Correct Use of Words—all handily arranged and 
instantly accessible. 


President J. G. Schurman, LL.D., Cornell 
University: ‘‘The distinctions made seem clear 
and well adapted to the purposes of handy ref- 
erence. 


President William F. Warren, Boston Uni- 
versity : ‘‘ If schools can find time for its study as 
a text-book, it will havea scope of usefulness not 
attained by preceding books.’ 

Prof. William Hand Browne, Johns Hopkins 
University : ‘** The best book of the time for class 
instruction that I have seen.” 

Edward H. Magill, LL.D., Swarthmore Col- 
lege: *'It will be faund of great service by every 
competent professor of English.*’ 

Prof. William Pettee, University of Michigan: 
“Its definitions and suggestions combine clear- 
ness and conciseness to a remarkable degree:*’ 

President Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., 
Princeton University: ‘‘The book possesses in 
trinsic value and will be found useful.’ 

12mo, Cloth, 574 pages. Price, $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Real books are 11 inches tall. 


A Royal Christmas Gift 


Here’s a Christmas present worth making—and it only calls for a SINGLE 
DOLLAR out of your Christmas money, forthe complete set of nine massive 
volumes is sent as soon as you’ve joined the club and paid the first dollar. 


Ridpath’s History of the World is the com- 


pletest, most charmingly written, most up-to- | 


date, best illustrated and most carefully indexed 


world’s history in existence. And it’s the | 


greatest of all historical reference works. 

It's the only world’s history used and un- 
qualifiedly endorsed by such men as Presi- 
dent McKinley, President Harrison, Bishop 
Newman, General Lew Wallace, Bishop Vin- 
cent, President Angell of the University of 
Michigan, President Cheney of Bates College, 
Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, Dr. Armitage, Presi- 
dent Seelye of Amherst, President Capen of 


Tufts College, President Rogers of Northwest- | 


ern University, and hosts of others. 

And over 70,000 sets of the work are in use 
to-day in over 70,000 American homes. 

It covers the record of every race, every 
nation and every time, from the earliest dawn 
of civilization to the present day, and the 


| and all the hosts of history are no mere sodden, 


chapters are like a long succession of tales of | 
adventure in their power to gain and hold the 
reader’s interest. It is not a work you read 
from a sense of duty for ‘‘ improving” your- 
self, but because it entertains you. It’s more 
like a historical novel in literary style and 
wealth of incident than it’s like the average 
history. You feel that you actually see the 
scenes that its author pictures out for you. 
Cesar is not a bare name, he is a man, walk- 
ing the streets of Rome, laughing, eating, sleep- 
ing, dreaming, going forth to battle at the head 
of legions of voiceful human beings. Alexander, 
Cambyses, Ptolemy, Charlemagne, Peter the 
Great, Charles Martel, Napoleon, Washington, 





rag-stuffed puppets—they are just as real to 
you as Edward VIi or Theodore Roosevelt 
after you i.ave read this wonderful story book 
of all the races and all the nations. 


Ridpath’s History of the World comprises 
nine massive Royal Octavo volumes. The 
books are elegantly and substantially bound 
in half Russia leather. They contain over 


4,000 engravings, 35 historical maps in colors, 


10 chronological charts in colors, 9 race charts 
in colors, 14 colored plates depicting types of 
the races, 33 genealogical diagrams, 8 colored 
reproductions of etchings on tint blocks. The 
complete set, boxed, ready for shipment, 
weighs 62 pounds. 

Over 60,000 people have bought the history 
at the regular price. 

While this one edition lasts the publishers 
permit us to sell the sets at half price. 

Moreover, we improve on that by applying 


' our ‘‘ little payment club plan,” thus : $7.00 


| 


to pay before full set is sent, the balance in 
17 monthly payments of $2.00. 


Only $1 Before Christmas 


Balance you pay in little monthly sums after the holiday pocket-book strain is over 








L. D. 
11-23 

Cut This 

Corner Off 

Fill it Out— 

Mail it To-day, 

JOHN WANAMAKER 

Phila. New York 

Enclosed is $1 club fee. 

On my acceptance as a 

club member send me one 

set Ridpath’s History of the 

World, in 9 volumes, half Rus- 

sia binding | agree to pay to 
your order 17 monthly payments of 
$2, from date. It is agreed that title to 
books shall not pass to me until full amount 
is paid. 





That triangular coupon in the left- 
hand corner (if promptly and properly 
filled in and sent to us with a dollar) 
insures immediate shipment of the 
complete set as soon as your name is 
nual on the list of club members. 


As it appears now, our supply of 


sets is none too great for the holiday 
needs, so it will be safer to send it 
at once, 








If you must have further informa- 
tion, specimen pages, etc., before 
joining the club, use that triangular 
coupon in the right-hand corner. But, 
of course, that will involve correspon- 
dence and consequent delay 

If you want the set sent so you'll 
surely get it before Christmas, better 
use the other coupon over in the left- 
hand corner and use it to-day, 


John 
Wanamaker 
Kew York, Phila 


Without cost to 
me please send the 
RIDPATH Sample- 








JOHN 
WANAMAKER 


PHILA. 


Thirteenth and 
Market Sts. 


NEW YORK 


Broadway and litt 
Te S 
Tenth St NAME 


ADDR 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dicegst are asked to mention the publication when writing to 


page and Ulustration 

book which contains spe- 

cimens of the Race Charts, 

Chronological Charts, Col- 

ored Kace Type Plates, En 

gravings, Photo - Engravings 

Tint-Bilock Color-Piates, Text 

Pages, etc. | am interested in your 

half-price sale of Ridpath’s History 

of the World, and would like such ma- 

terial and information as you can send 

_ toassist mein finding out just what the 

history is and whether or not it wil! euit me 

to join the Half price Club and get it on the 
le payment plan 


TEGS .<ccccee- 
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R. H. RUSSELL’S PUBLICATIONS |} i. 5 Sascist beatcre or tne 


| a A Wid d Her Friend Retail Book-Store of “< ‘< 
) ‘i 1dOoW an er rriends 
| | ba CHARLES DaNA Gipson’s new book. A pictorial Dodd, Mead & Company 








| 
. history of a fascinating young widow in Mr. Gib- 372 Fifth Avenue, New York 
} ; ; son's skillful style. 


Price $5.00. HIS department will gladly answer 
letters asking for information 


The Dolly Dialogues about books, wherever and whenever 

|] published. r 
A handsome edition-de-luxe of ANTHONY HopE’s | 
delightful Dialogues, with a number of new ones. . 
Beautifully illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. tive circulars, and quote prices. 


eek Ste ha, é Price $2.50. AFE delivery anywhere of books 
THE NEW LIFE THE OLD FARM mailed or expressed is guaranteed. 


Dante Gapsriet Rossetti’s translations and pic- , 7 , . : ; “RSONS ‘deri rs j 
tures. Pronounced the most beautiful book of the > sees Se mn Je. Charming pictures gee NS - de ring boc rks by mail 
season. Fifteen large carbon reproductions. Price $2.00 will receive such favors in dis- 
Price $3.75. count on the price of books as they 

THE MERRY-GO-ROUND THE HEROES would were they to visit the store in 


By Carotyn Wects. Charming verses, spirited CuHarugs KinGcscey’s version of the Greek Fai person. 
satires and amusing parodies Illustrated with clever Tales, with sixty brilliant drawings in color by 
drawings by Peter Newell and EY. Cory. H. Squre and E. Mars. e e 

Price $1.50. Price $2.50. Send Now for Circular of Two Special 


A Beautiful Catalogue with over 200 pictures by the majority of the best artists of America sent free Books Sold by this Department 


R. H. RUSSELL, 7 West 29th Street, New York 


ILL send you catalogues, descrip- 
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The 
Pior Pioneer 








‘Limited. 
Famous 
A DIGEST OF Ton 





Che World’s Encyclopedias of 


the 
A Condensation of the most notable Encyclopedias — 
with particular attention to American Subjects. World. 


It economizes the time of those possessing voluminous encyclo- ’ ; : 
pedias, it husbands the means of those who need an up-to-date work Chicago — St. Paul — Minneapolis. 
containing the substance of many. 


dates | SEND NO MONEY  i:tusteaTions THE Sr. re AUL Ro AD. 


Send your name, address and occupation and we will send you by 
express, prepaid, this massive ess handsomely bound in cloth, for 
examination ; if you like it send us $3.00; if you don’t like it, return it. 
(If you prefer Half Morocco binding, the price will be $4.00.) You 
run no risk whatever. Anybody able to read plain English can use it, Unequaled. 
as the style is simple though forceful, and the articles are arranged 
alphabetically. It has been pronounced by many purchasers to be 
good value for $25. Yours to-day (a/fer examination) for only $3. 


E. R. DuMONT, Publisher, 


iT Is iT 1s 
A TIME-SAVER signe | A MONEY-EARNER 


EES REE SPOR ETE wee 





(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


Equipment and Service 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. Miter, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, I11. 








DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
I will teach you by mail thoroughly EACH 
1 . 7 " tS BRANCH FOR $5.00. Write for particulars. 

| ry ry ry ry r | 

= l Cc © I © ui ta ' | = || HENRY VON DEYLEN, 314 Clifton P! , Brooklyn, N.Y. 
14 kt. Gold Pen—Hard Rubber, Engraved Holder, Simple Construction ; no shaking, no blotting, always writes. 
Alll Prices. ———___—_—_—— 


Large Pen. 
Large & &) 
'¢} French, German and 


| older. s. 
Can be suppiied by all dealers. Send for Catalogue showing many illustrations, with retail oe — by pare 
prices. — refunded if not satisfactory. Frazer & Geyer Co., Dept. 9, 22 Thames St., New York. ZO very student furnished 


































Note) Sv a welll be Vie oa. 










a $20 Edison Phonograph. 


Illustrated circular tree. 


RC 
THe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | k ingstey School. Sonnet NTERYATIONAL S, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York Boys 8 to 15 years Opens September 28th. Address J.R. Ves Box, 1202, Scranton, Pa. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools, Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. Cami Bett, A.M., Headm’r, Essex Fells, Caldwell, N. J. 


Readers of Tur Lit=.agy Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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‘Big Four’ 


Best Route to 


California 
Colorado 


Texas 





Via 


St. Louis 


WARREN J, LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. Asst. Gen’ P. & T. A, 


CincinnaTI, O, 


proms 
The Standard of Excellence—s8th Year. 


GAZE’S 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 
122 DAYS, $975 
Leaving on North German Lloyd Express 
Steamers, Jan. 25, Feb. 22, March 22, 1902, 


Egy pt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Greece, 
and Italy. Itineraries embracing every iuteresting 
and historical spot on the Me jiterranean and in the 
Orient 


For rates and particulars apply to 


HENRY GAZE & SONS 
113 Broadway, New York 
siaihietia 


“Sunset Limited ” 


(PALATIAL HOTEL ON WHEELS) 


To California 


All Pacific Coast Points 
and the Orient 


Superb Equipment 





























Fast Time 
Leave New York Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO,, 


349 Broadweay or 1 Battery PI., N. Y. 














ORIENTAL TOUR 


Sailing Feb. 12, 1902, on the steamship 


““Commonwealth’”’ of the Dominion Line. 
Egypt in March, Palestine in April, Easter 
at Jerusalem, Turkey and Greece in May. 


Our Oriental parties are planned and conducted on original lines. They 
are designed for people of education and culture who will wish to travel with 
every comfort, but without undue extravagance. 


We advertise only among 
such people. 


This party will be limited in number and conducted so as to 

secure the undoubted advantages of party travel in the Orient, while at the 

same time preserving so far as practical the freedom of the individual traveller. 
We also have a series of tours to Europe for next spring and summer. 


Full descriptive pamphlet and itinerary now ready 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


(Successors to DUNNING & SAWYER) 
107 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 




















THE WESTERN, 
A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Class- 
ical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year began Sept. 11, 
1901. Number limited. Address 


LEILA S. McKE E, Ph.D., President 
AUTHOR'S REVISED, PLACED ON EASY TERMS 
| SHORT STORY instruction by mail. BOOK 


S MSS. wanted. Send stamp for Booklet to | 
2 \ Hawthorne Agency, 141 Broadway, New York 





LAKEWOOD, a world- 
famous Winter Resort in 
the Pine woods of 

NEW JERSEY, 
only 85 minutes from New 


York City. 


LAKEWOOD 


Climatic conditions un- 


HOTEL 


approached by any other 


Winter resort in America. 





The Leading Hotel of Lakewood. 


An author of note, in a news-letter over his signature in the WM. Y. Herald, 
said: “ At the risk of giving a free advertisement, I must say that The Lakewood is the 
best equipped and best managed hotel I have ever visited, and I have lived in nearly all 
the principal hotels of the world.” 


Write for illustrated booklet 
and diagram of rooms. 


JAMES N. BERRY, Mgr. 




















Beacon Lights of 


WY History Sho 






The Essence of Civilization: the lives, ideas and services of the 
a world’s great men and women, and the eras and institutions which 
= they represent, covering 6,000 years in ten volumes. 

WO Why are Lord’s Lectures unrivalled? Write for answer to 
YS Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, 47 E. roth Street, New York, and for 
easy terms and critical opinions. 
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A NEW PHILOSOPHY 


FOR TWO CLASSES OF MEN WHO WAGE 
THE REAL BATTLES OF HISTORY 


1. POSITIVE 


‘The men of affirmative and creative in- 
tellect, who are dominated by the ideal— 
never for a moment abandoning the heart’s 
desire and the inner law of humanity.”’ 


2. NEGATIVE 


“The men of negative and passive intel- 
lect, who are cowed by the appearance of 
things and prostrated to an external law.”’ 








The Message in This Book comes in ringin 
tone to both these classes. It is exhilarating amd 
sympathetic to the one. It challenges and in- 
spires the other. 

All Hamanity is Divided into two classes. 
In one class are ciphers, nonentities, drifters, who 
do not assert themselves ; who make no impress , 4 
on the age in which they live; who take things as Sie oad 3 Serer 
they are; who loose their individuality in their Ee Cay es 
environments. In the other class are those who i Poe ee ta 
rise above their environments ; who assert their ere oe. me 


ral 


1 hide o PIA 2y 
Se 








J 
at 


tans 
Pee) Thee > 


wills; who insist upon and so realize their ideals; eRe 
who bring things to pass ; who “ fashion the stub- 


born things of nature according to the uses of the 

soul’*; who make the world better. E | j j IN U ER 

To Which Class wy You Belong a If you e i | 

are among those of the affirmative intellect you 

will find delight and stimulus in the book named 

below. If you are of the negative, passive, non- OF PA RIS 

assertive class, you will find in the book a new BY R; 4 k | 1 F f 

light, a vigorous and holy call to come out and acy sketches anc g Impses 

up toa nobler field of life. : 4 

F. BERKEI EY of the famous Bohemia, bring- 

| HE SMITH ing before the reader the color 


a; sphere of this fas- 
AF F | RMATIVE cinating place with all its EE oer a 
INTELLECT PICTURING WITH BRUSH 


PEN AND CAMERA THE 
By CHARLES FERGUSON 





Author of ‘* The Religion of Democracy.” Grisettes Balls Students 

out has the power of independent thought, and Models Shops Singers 
Suny Madcaeeiicn pengomins. These amnanent Bicycle Girls Streets Poets 
merits.’’—Julian Hawthorne. Sho Girls Cafés Artists 

A GLORIOUS PICTURE OF THE FUTURE P : 

St. Louis Star: ‘“ Mr. Ferguson does not tell us Fakirs Studios Sculptors 
of the past, but thrills us with delight with his 
glowing accounts of the future. This book isa Beggars Gardens Terraces 

roblem, andif carefully studied will lead one into 
the far beyond, which is so fascinating and full of Sweethearts Peddlers Boulevards 
millenn eas.”’ 


12mo, cloth, Price 90c. net. Postage 7c, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 


With about 100 original drawings and 
camera snapshots by the author, and two 
te'e caricatures in color by the celebrated 
S0/ French caricaturist, Sancha. 


A WONDERFUL stony oF srrcar || Introduction and Water-Color Frontispiece 
INTEREST TO LOVERS OF MVSIC By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


K { N G | . — Ce. Suion, Sh. oe. — 12 cents 
MIDA S||& Princess Cynthia 


By UPTON SINCLAIR MARGUERITE A stirring tale of love and 
. military adventure in a myth- 
Evening Dispatch, Columbus: “It is a won- ° A 
Gated story of a woman's soul, no ttegpte Be BRYANT ical z kingdom of the Old 
w especially intereste y the skill wit ° . ° ° 
which music is made a language for the expres- World. The style is bright and vivacious, the 
ion oO ti nd the revelation haracter.”’ 
f “ ni D a : . b " Maly characters are finely portrayed, and the glamour of 
our Frull-Page Drawings - M. Ke ° > ; 
. aie eis high romance rests on the story from the first line 
EDWIN MARKHAM: “This story is touched 
* throughout with the hues to the last. 
of poetry and the noblest ideals of life.” 


THE ERA, Pella. : tee fatncs hes strength, 


™** earnestness, imagination, 
and good descriptive powers as well as the de- 
termination to point a moral.”’ 


12mo, cloth, $1.20 net. Postage, 12 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., N. Y. 
























Four Full-page Half-tone Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. 
Price, $1.20 net. Postage, 12 cents 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
350 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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Published Weekly by 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
° 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 44 Fleet Street, London. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discon- 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








THE SUNDAY SALOON QUESTION IN NEW 
YORK. 


“| T is sad to think,” remarks the Baltimore Svm, “that the 

reform wave which swept over Gotham last week is diluted 
with Sunday beer. But that seems to be the way of Gotham; it 
can not take its reform straight.” The question of “Sunday 
beer” has indeed come into much greater prominence since the 
election than it had before. The question takes two forms: 
First, will the state legislature change the excise law so as to 
allow the saloons to be open certain hours on Sunday without, as 
now, being compelled to become “ Raines law hotels”; or, sec- 
ond, will Mayor Low allow the saloons to be open certain hours 
on Sunday by virtue of his executive authority, and in disregard 
of the law? Mr. Low has not said clearly that he favors opening 
the saloons on Sunday; but his references to “our cosmopolitan 
population” and to New York as a “world city” that must be 
treated as such, are pretty generally taken to mean that he fa- 
vors Sunday opening, and the recollection of the open side-doors 
in Brooklyn during his two terms as mayor there are accepted as 
confirming this view. Justice Jerome frankly favors Sunday 
opening, and says that he is going to prepare a bill legalizing it 
to be brought before the legislature at its coming session. The 
dilemma that confronts the new administration is sketched as 
follows by the Brooklyn Lag/e: 

“If the Fusion administration should try to enforce Sunday 
closing it would send itself straight back to oblivion in two 
years, for a plain defiance of the real will of the people whom it 
was elected to serve. . If it wiggles along by ignoring the law, it 
will have to patch up a truce with the consciences of some of its 
most earnest supporters. Such an attitude would not be digni- 
fied or consistent, and it is only to be justified on the ground of 
public necessity, in case the legislature refuses to legalize the 
opening of the saloons on Sunday. It the legislature does re- 
fuse, that will be the only practical way to insure good local gov- 
ernment here. This is the real dilemma which confronts the 
incoming administration. It is far more serious than any ques- 


tion of schools, bridges, or street cleaning which is likely to 
arise.” 





All the New York daily papers favor a law that will allow the 
saloons to be open certain hours on Sunday. “Everybody 
knows,” says the New York Suz, ‘‘that nothing else would so 
help to stop police blackmail or permanently enlist upon the 
moral side of politics a great number of voters who are now es- 
tranged from it.” Zhe Hera/d, after referring to the iniquities 
that have come with the Raines law and its “hotels,” exclaims: 
“In heaven’s name let us have a rational, open, and above- 
board law which will do away with all this and which will have 
the moral support of the bulk of the community, and then let us 
enforce it ‘up to the handle!’” The Brooklyn Standard-Union 
says: 

“It has become plain to every one that the present law can not 
be rigidly enforced in a cosmopolitan city like New York, and 
that, so far from preventing Sunday opening of saloons, it has 
added to a practically wide-open business, the debauchment of 
the police by systematic blackmail,and the encouragement of the 
‘social evil’ through the so-called ‘ Raines law hotels.’ Further- 
more, the total prohibition of Sunday selling, except under pre- 
scribed conditions that soon became a dead letter, has proven to 
be a tower of political strength to Tammany, which enforced the 
law or ignored it just as it pleased, telling the people it was Re- 
publican tyrannical legislation and that only Democratic inter- 
pretation or non-enforcement could make it tolerable. It is doubt- 
ful if Tammany could have been beaten at all in Manhattan if 
the Fusionist candidates had not promised a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the present law and declared in favor of its revision.” 


Rey. Dr. Parkhurst, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, and Rev. Dr. Hillis 
are quoted in newspaper interviews as favoring a restricted open- 
ing of the saloons on Sunday for the same reasons as those given 
by the newspapers just quoted; and Hugh Dolan, president of 
the Wine, Liquor, and Beer Dealers’ State Association, also ex- 
presses himself in favor of Sunday opening on similar grounds. 
The New York /ndependent says: 


‘“No law in New York can close these saloons on Sunday; it is 
an impossibility. We must acknowledge the fact, whether we 
like it or not. 

“The habits of our people must be uplifted by education work- 
ing on public sentiment, not by law. A saloon that is bad on 
Sunday is bad all the week. If it ought to be closed absolutely 
on Sunday, it ought to be closed all the week. We are now con- 
sidering the saloon not as in the class with factories, whose work 
must stop one day in seven to give rest and recreation to the 
workers, but in the class with bake-shops and street-cars and 
public parks and museums, which cost some work, but are mainly 
for comfort, recreation, and pleasure, and which accordingly are 
open on holidays, where a few work for others’ recreation or 
comfort. We wish the people were educated to the Cambridge 
plan of suppressing the saloon seven days in the week ; but if we 
can not do that, we would allow it to be open at the hours on 
Sunday when it is most wanted, and then closed at other hours 
to allow rest to its bartenders. We would at least get rid of the 
shocking evils that have grown out of the well-meant Raines 
law.” 

Protests against Sunday opening, however, are heard from 
several quarters. Rev. A. P. Doyle, of the Paulist Fathers, de- 
clares that he is “positively and decidedly” opposed to it, and 
he says: “What astonishes.me most is to find reputable minis- 
ters, sound on so many social questions, doing their best to de- 
stroy the sanctity of the Lord's day by declaring for the open 
Sunday saloon. The reason given is to prevent blackmail, but, 


in undoing one evil, why commit another?” The American 
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Sabbath Union, representing fourteen evangelical organizations, 
has adopted resolutions in protest, the Church Temperance Soci- 
ety (Prot. Episc.) has adopted the following: 


“Resolved, That in the judgment of this society any relaxation of the 
existing restrictions upon the Sunday sale of liquor ought to be stoutly re- 
sisted by all good citizens : 

“Because no good reason has ever been given why a traffic confessedly 
injurious in its effects upon the community should be granted special 
privileges not allowed to unobjectionable kinds of business. 

“Because anything that helps to break down the immunities of the rest 
day imperils the interests of working people, the land over, and is a menace 
to Christian civilization. 

“Because the records of the police courts show that when Sunday closing 
is enforced Monday commitments diminish. 

“Because the records of the savings-banks show that when Sunday clo- 
sing is enforced the average of deposits increases. 

“Because it is more for the interest of the commonwealth that the extra 
money of wage-earners should go into the pockets of the butchers and the 
bakers than into the pockets of the brewers and the distillers.” 


” 


The “up-state 
the question, but the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, after 
speaking of Dr. Rainsford’s position on the subject, says: 
“What Dr. Rainsford thinks about the matter is of comparatively 
small consequence. The great question is, Shall the quiet and 


papers seem to be mostly non-committal on 


order of Sunday in our cities be changed because a few estab- 
lishments have been prepared to evade the Raines law? If the 
police of New York are properly officered, they can and will en- 
force the law. Repeal of a law to make policemen honest is a 
queer proposition.” And the Troy Record observes: “The 
bright idea of permitting the saloons in New York City to re- 
main open on ‘Sunday in order to remove from the police force 
the temptation to blackmail is not meeting with general support. 
So radical a departure from the established practise in the 
United States is not to be made without opposition.” 

The New York Sun and 7ribune comment favorably upon e 
local-option plan proposed by Dr. I. K. Funk in a letter to Zhe 
Sun. The Tribuue says: ““Some such measure as is here sug- 
gested, if carefully thought out, wisely advocated and clearly 
shown to have the weight of intelligent opinion in this city be- 
hind it, might command the approval of the legislature. We do 
not believe that a bill drawn on radically different lines can be, 
or, indeed, ought to be, passed.” Dr. Funk’s suggestion is as 
follows : 


“To legalize the Sunday saloon bids fair to be a first fruit of 
the great reform victory. This will prove a most thorny road. 
All the temperance societies of the State, the united clergy, 
Protestant and Catholic, with few exceptions, the almost united 
motherhood, are forces that it is not wise to antagonize. The 
reform government will make a grievous mistake if it handicaps 
itself at the start by cooling the enthusiastic support of these 
classes. Besides, there is a big majority—'hayseed morality’ 














CONGRESS WILL RECOMMEND THAT ALL INDIANS GO TO WORK, 


This makes it rather hard ona certain Eastern tribe. 
—The Minneapolis Tribune. 
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we may call it—to overcome in the legislature. At its best, it 
is a beastly business that justifies words like these of John Sher- 
man in Success of last December: ‘Abandon liquor as you would 
abandon a pestilence, for liquor wrecks more lives than allof the 
horrors of the world combined.’ But the evils that Mr. Jerome 
and our mayor-elect aim to correct by Sunday opening are real. 
How can they be met squarely in a way that will take them out 
of politics? It seems to me in only one way. This is a democ- 
racy—the majority should rule. Let us settle the liquor question 
in New York City by a ward local option. At a special election 
in the spring, or at the next regular fall election, let these ques- 
tions be submitted to the voters: 

“Shall liquor license be granted in this ward? Yes—. No—. 

“Shall saloons be permitted to open from 2 to 10 P.M., on Sun- 
day? Yes—. No—. 

“In the effort to carry this measure through the legislature I 
feel sure there can be secured a union of nearly all temperance 
forces in the State, as well as of all fair-minded liquor men. On 
the other hand, a legislative enactment to open the saloons on 
Sunday will be fought desperately at every inch of its progress. 
Let the majority rule. If this segregates the evil, it will be done 
by the consent only of the locality which desires and votes for it. 
Men elected as were Low and Jerome can not but see the mean- 
ing in the words of Lincoln after Gettysburg, ‘Gentlemen, there 
are unseen forces.’ ” 

It is, however, considered extremely doubtful whether the 
legislature will change the present law. The Republicans have 
35 senators out of 50, and 108 assemblymen out of 150 in the 
coming session, and can pass any laws they deem wise; but the 
New York Commercial Advertiser says: 

“It may be taken for granted that the legislature will not con- 
sent to any material modification of the present excise laws in 
this city. The ‘up-state’ legislator is an uncertain personage 
on many issues, but on the ‘American Sabbath’ he stands as 
immovable as the everlasting hills. ‘Put me down,’ says Sena- 
tor Green of Binghamton, ‘as in favor of the American Sabbath.’ 
That will be the attitude of the overwhelming majority of mem- 
bers from other sections of the State. They will not consider for 
a second the wishes of the people of this city in the matter; they 
are not sent to Albany by votes cast in New York City, but by 
votes cast in other sections of the State, and they are after the 
support of people who sincerely believe that all liquor-selling 
on Sunday is a crime, that all concession to the tastes and habits 
of foreign-born elements of the population in this matter is a 
concession to the devil and a deadly blow to American morality 
and American institutions. It is useless to hope to move the 
rural legislator who has his eye on this body of voters. They 
control the political situation in his district, and that is final 
with him.” 


The Prohibitionist New Votce declares that the “reform 
forces” in New York have won “/he most overwhelming defeat 














OUR NOVEMBER LEONIDS, 


Shooting Stars that were recently visible in New York. 
—The New York Tribune, 
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that men ever struggled for. . . because in securing the elec- 
tion of Mr. Low, and for the purpose of seeuring that election, 
the so-called best people of New York have defiled themselves 
by an alliance with the most unclean, despicable, and devilish 


force in the city’s life, namely, the gin-mill.” It goes on: 


“Under such circumstances as this it was that the best people, 
the churches, the great religious editors and their journals, the 
influential preachers and bishops, joined hands with the gin-mill 
to elect a mayor acceptable to the liquor traffic and to the church! 
And they won, and are thanking GOD for it!... To win 
under such circumstances is, for righteousness, not a victory, 
but a defeat.” 





ALABAMA’S NEW CONSTITUTION. 


RB’ a majority of about 30,000, Alabama has ratified the work 

of its Constitutional Convention and adopted a constitution 
which will have the effect of disfranchising the great majority of 
the negroes in that State. The provisions of the new constitu- 
tion, as they apply to the suffrage, are as follows (we condense 
from the Mobile Register) : 


The constitution provides both a temporary and a permanent 
plan of registration. Under the temporary plan, in force to Jan- 
uary I, 1903, any man can vote who has the ordinary qualifica- 
tions of an American citizen, and has paid his poll taxes. Under 
the plan that goes into effect January 1, 1903, any man can vote 
provided he can read and write any article of the Constitution of 
the United States in the English language, and has worked or 
been regularly engaged in some lawful employment for the 
twelve months preceding the date of his registration; or pro- 
vided he or his wife is the owner of either real estate or personal 
property assessed at $300 or more ; or provided he has honorably 
served in some war, or is the descendant of one who has thus 
served ; or provided he is “‘a person of good character and under- 
stands the duties and obligations of citizenship under a repub- 
lican form of government.” ‘The judicial power to pass upon the 
character of applicants is vested in three registrars to be ap- 
pointed in each county. 


The new constitution has had the hearty support of practically 
all the daily papers of the State and of the Democratic leaders 
and organizations. In spite of the weighty issues involved, the 
Republicans seem to have waged no organized campaign of 
opposition. The Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.) rejoices that 
“the menace of an immense ignorant vote has been removed.” 
“This is a day that has been long and eagerly looked forward 
to,” it continues, “‘and now on the threshold of the new order of 
things it is safe to say that better conditions in public affairs will 
prevail.” This view, however, is not shared by all the Southern 
papers. The Baltimore American (Ind.) says: 


“Looking at this matter in the spirit of perfect fairness, recog- 
nizing that the South is entitled to a fair hearing, and not to vir- 
ulent abuse or attack for its work,. we can not see how this 
wholesale disfranchisement by methods which are unprejudiced 
can help in the solution of the race problem in that section of the 
country. A disfranchised black is not going to be a better citi- 
zen than a negro with the ballot, and the chances are that unless 
he is going to be given more encouragement than he is getting 
now to gain an education and acquire property, he is very apt to 
sink lower in the scale. The law almost puts a premium on 
white ignorance, while it condemns to political ostracism the 
ignorant negro. It is therefore impossible to figure out how 
such a law, tho it. may guaranty white supremacy, is going to 
result in any improvement in citizenship. That can only be 
done by education of white and black alike. To that work the 
South must devote its energies if it hopes to make permanent the 
prosperity it is now enjoying.” 


Northern Republican papers condemn in severe terms the new 
The Chicago Evening Post (Rep.) styles 
them an “unjust, unconstitutional, unrepublican discrimina- 
The Boston Journad (Rep.) declares that “the device of 


suffrage provisions. 


tion.” 
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the ‘grandfather clause’ for letting in the white illiterates, and 
the obvious purpose to put a discriminating interpretation upon 
the clause regarding character and understanding, make the 
constitution an iniquitous instrument of disfranchisement.” ‘The 
Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.), on the other hand, points out 
that “the negroes are not absolutely, but only conditionally, dis- 
franchised.” It continues: 


“As such partial disfranchisement has been deemed necessary 
as a means of protection against illiterate and corrupt rule, there 
should be grave hesitation in applying any harsh corrective leg- 
islation. It should in justice be assumed that the white people 
of the South may be trusted to deal with the race question with 
greater wisdom than the people of the North, who are not ina 
situation to fully understand it or to feel the weight of responsi- 
bility involved in suitable decision. . . . The only mistake made 
in the South has been in the application of the rule of disfran- 
chisement so as to favor white men.” 


Alabama is the fifth State to embody in its constitution suf- 
frage provisions directed against the negro, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina, and North Carolina being its predecessors. 
Virginia will probably take similar action. “At present,” re- 
marks the New York ZLvening Post (Ind.), “no other State 
seems in a mood to meddle with the question, and there are only 
two or three where the negro population is large enough to ex- 
cuse agitation of it.” 





PRESS COMMENT ON ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 


HILE the Schley court of inquiry rigidly excluded all 
evidence regarding Admiral Sampson's conduct (except 
such evidence as also related directly to the conduct of Admiral 
Schley), the newspapers do not by any means adopt a similat 
course in their running commentary upon the case, and this vol- 
unteer newspaper court of inquiry into Admiral Sampson’s con- 
duct and character has advocates, for him and against, as ear- 
nest as those participating in the official inquiry that was held 
in Washington. The Washington /os?/, for instance, says that 
it does not altogether credit ‘“‘the reports spread by his friends 
and adherents, that Admiral Sampson is wrecked in body and 
mind to an extent which would make it improper and even cruel 
to put him on the stand and compel him to answer for his share 
in the movement against Admiral Schley, which has been al- 
most entirely designed and prosecuted for his individual bene- 
fit” ; and it goes on to observe: 


‘We are not so sure that, now the danger of cross-examination 
has been averted, Admiral Sampson may not appear again in all 
his old-time health and vigor and with the same old carboy of 
vitriol with which the public is familiar. However that may be, 
up to to-day those who appear to be his friends and the support- 
ers of the ridiculous pretensions he made in his ‘ Fourth of July 
present to the American people’ telegram, and in his claims 
afterward, have solemnly asserted his affliction by aphasia, 
which makes a man say one thing when he means another. Pos- 
sibly if the strict rule of copperization could be applied to Samp- 
son’s statements, publications, side remarks, and comments dur- 
ing the past few years, his alleged malady might furnish the key 
to a fairly accurate review on his part of events with which he 
was not in any sense identified, and of which he was always in 
ignorance except as a matter of hearsay. . . . Exit Sampson. 
The court of inquiry has been, under cover, his forum to conduct 
a prosecution, and the results of the effort in his behalf have not 
been as golden as the prize-money he received for being out of 
the great battle won by Admiral Schley. It is not his forum for 
defense against the record and the eternal truths of the West 
Indian naval campaign. If he wants one he has only in his turn 
to ask for a court of inquiry. We have no doubt that President 
Roosevelt would gladly furnish him with one,” 


The Nashville Banner, too, thinks that even the claim that 
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the battle of Santiago was fought on Admiral Sampson's plan 
has been discredited. It says: 


Before the court was convened there were many of Schley's 
friends who accepted the theory that Sampson was, in a large 
sense, the organizer of the victory at Santiago; that he laid all 
the plans, which were carried out by his subordinates in his ab- 
sence. The evidence adduced in the court of inquiry has com- 
pletely dispelled that theory. Sampson is more eliminated than 
ever from any connection with the fight. The theory of a previ- 
ously arranged plan of battle has been overthrown. The fight- 
ing was as the exigencies of the occasion determined, and Schley 
gave it direction. Captain Clark, of the Oregon, confirms all of 
the officers on the Brook/yn in the statement that there were sig- 
nals from the commodore’s ship. ‘Close up and follow the flag’ 
was one of these signals. It was to the point and is likely to be- 
come historic. 

“Sampson’s plan of battle, it was developed in the course of 
the inquiry, was to destroy the first Spanish ship that came out 
in the mouth of the harbor, and thus prevent the egress of the 
others. He was apparently clinging to the impractical idea he 
had in sending the Merrimac into the harbor entrance. This 
plan failed in the initiative, and another, the plan Schley had 
originally advised, was carried out.” 


The defenders of Admiral Sampson, while less numerous, per- 
haps, or at least less outspoken, than his critics, are not less in 
earnest. The Nashville American, for example, declares: 


“Sampson has been denounced, abused, and slandered most 
viciously, unjustly, and outrageously. In no case or instance of 
which we have any knowledge has partizan bitterness or enven- 
omed ignorance been more active, reckless, and unrelenting than 
in the assaults that have been made upon the character of Rear 
Admiral William T. Sampson, who is recognized by the most 
capable judges and the highest authorities in naval matters as 
one of the ablest and most efficient officers in the American navy. 
In natural ability, educated knowledge, sound judgment, cour- 
age, integrity, and high character he is ranked with the highest 
by the great body of naval officers, whose opinions are certainly 
more intelligent and more to be respected than those of inland 
critics and newspaper seamen whose natural and excusable ig- 
norance in such matters does not prevent them from posing before 
the public as competent judges and capable critics.” 


And the Topeka Cafita/, similarly, declares that Admiral 
Sampson “has been unfairly attacked and slandered and traduced 
as if he were almost a traitor to the country”; and it goes on to 
Say: 


“There has not from first to last beeu a syllable of testimony 
or evidence going to show fault on Sampson’s part. This is one 
of the reasons why 7he Cafita/ defends him against malicious 
and vindictive attacks. Sampson was appointed commander of 
the fleet because he was next in line to Admiral Sicard, but this 
was not the sole reason. It was Sampson whose genius had de- 
signed the guns on the vessels of the navy. It was Sampson, in 
fact, who had designed the gun factory that built the guns. 
More than any other man he had planned the factory that built 
the armor that protects the vessels of the navy. He had con- 
tracted for and supervised the construction of both the armor 
and the guns. As one of the greatest authorities on ordnance in 
the world, he had supervised the construction of all those parts 
of the American vessels which have to do with ordnance, Just 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities it was Sampson who as chief 
of staff had organized the target practise and gunnery and dis- 
cipline of the fleet. He wasso uncommonly qualified for ranking 
officer of the South Atlantic fleet on the retirement of Admiral 
Sicard that he received the position. 

“‘Had Sampson been present with the fleet at the moment Cer- 
vera started out, the present controversy would never have 
arisen. He would have gone down to history as one of the great- 
est American naval heroes. He missed his chance by half an 
hour. The accident of his going to confer with Shafter at the 
moment Cervera dashed out can not rob him of his just reward 
for long, faithful, and invaluable services of his country and for 
such efficient work in building the American navy as can be 
claimed for no other officer in it.” 
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**MR. DOOLEY’S” MEDITATIONS ON THE 
BOOKER WASHINGTON DINNER. 


Seppe the Chicago saloon-keeper who was the original of 

Mr. Dunne’s famous “ Mr. Dooley” died a couple of weeks 
ago, it is evident that his soul is marching on. His latest dis- 
course to his friend Hennessy is brought out by the fact that the 
President has been “havin’ a coon to dinner at the White 
House.” The dinner incident, he thinks, is ‘‘goin’ to be th’ 
roonation iv Prisidint Tiddy’s chances in th’ South”: 

“Thousan’s iv men who wudden't have voted fr'm him un- 
dher anny circumstances has declared that undher no circum- 
stances wud they now vot f’r him. He’s lost near ivry State in 
th’ South. 

“Th’ gran’ ol’ conmonwealth iv Texas has deserted th’ ban- 
ner iv th’ Raypublican party, an’ Mississippi will cast her unan- 
imous counted vote again him. Onless he can get support fr'm 
Matsachoosetts or some other State where th’ people don’t care 
annything about th’ naygur excipt to dislike him, he’ll be beat 
sure. 

“I don’t suppose he thought iv it whin he ast me cultured but 
swarthy friend Booker T. They’d been talkin’ over th’ race 
problem an’ th’ Cubian war an’ th’ prospects iv th’ race an’ th’ 
Cubian war, an’ th’ future iv th’ naygro an’ th’ Cubian war, an’ 
findin’ Booker T. was inthrested in important public subjects like 
th’ Cubian war, th’ Prisidint ast him to come up to th’ White 
House an’ ate dinner an’ have a good long talk about th’ Cubian 
war, 

“*Ye’'ll not be th’ first Wash’ton that’s et there,” he says. 
‘Th’ other was no rilitive, or at laste,’ says Booker T., ‘he’d 
hardly own me,’ he says. ‘He might,’ says th’ Prisidint, ‘if ye’d 
been in th’ neighborhood iv Mt. Vernon in his time,’ he says. 
‘Annyhow,’ he says, ‘come up. I’m goin’ to thry an experi- 
ment,’ he says. ‘I want to see will all th’ pitchers iv th’ Prisi- 
dints befure Lincoln fall out iv th’ frames whin ye come in,’ he 
says. An’ Booker wint. Sowud I. So wud annywan. I'd go 
if I had to black up. 

“I didn’t hear that th’ guest done annything wrong at th’ 
table. Fr’m all I can larn, he hung his hat on th’ rack an’ used 
proper discrimination between th’ knife an’ th’ fork, an’ ast f’r 
nawthin’ that had to be sint out f’r. They was no mark on th’ 
tablecloth where his hands rested, an’ an inventory iv th’ 
spoons afther his departure showed that he had used gintle- 
manly resthraint. 

“At th’ con-clusion iv th’ festivities he wint away, lavin’ his 
illusthrees frind standin’ on th’ top iv San Joon Hill, an’ thought 
no more about it. Th’ ghost iv th’ other Wash’ton didn’t ap- 
pear to break a soop tureen over his head. P’raps where George 
is he has to assocyate with many mimbers of th’ Booker branch on 
terms iv akequality. 

“I don’t suppose they have partitions up in th’ other wurruld 
like th’ kind they have in th’ cars down South. ‘They can’t be 
anny Crow Hivin. I wondher how they keep up race supree- 
macy. Maybe they get on without it. Annyhow I wasn’t wor- 
rid about Booker T. I have me own share iv race prejoodice, 
Hinnissy. Ne’er a man an’ brother has darkened this threshold 
since I’ve had it or will but th’ whitewasher. 

“But I don’t mind sayin’ that I’d rather ate with a coon thin 
have wan wait on me. I’d sooner he’d handle his own food thin 
mine. F’r me, if anny thumb must be in th’ gravy, lave it be 
white if ye please. But this wasn’t my dinner an’ it wasn’t my 
house, an’ I hardly give it a thought. 

“But it hit th’ Sunny Southland. No part iv th’ counthry can 
be more gloomy whin it thries thin th’ Sunny Southland, an’ 
this here ivint sint a thrill iv horror through ivry newspaper 
fr’m th’ Pattymack toth’ Sugar Belt. ‘Fr’m time immemoryal,’ 
says wan paper I read, ‘th’ sacred rule at th’ White House has 
been, whin it comes to dinner, please pass th’ dark meat: It 
was a wise rule an’ founded on thrue principles. . . . Th’ las’ 
enthrinchmint of socyal supeeryority in th’ South is th’ dinin’- 
room, an’ there we will defind it with our sacred honor. We will 
not on’y defind our own dinin’-room, but ivry other man’s, so 
that in time, if th’ Prisidint iv th’ United States wants to ate 
with a naygur, he’ll have to put on a coat iv burnt cork an’ go 
to th’ woodshed. Manetime we hear that th’ white man in Ala- 
bama that voted f’r Rosenfelt las’ year has come out again him. 
Th’ tide has turned.’ 
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“So there ye are. An’ f’r th’ life iv me I can’t tell which is 
right. But I think th’ Prisidint’s place is a good dale like mine. 
I believe that manny an honest heart bates beneath a plaid vest, 
but I don’t like a naygur. Howiver, Hinnissy, if Fate, as 
Hogan said, had condimned me to start in business on th’ 
Levee, I'd sarve th’ black man that put down th’ money as 
quick as I wud th’ white. I feel I wudden’t, but I know I wud. 
But bein’ that I’m up here in this Coweasyan neighborheod, I 
spurn th’ dark coin. 

“They’se very little iv it annyhow, an’ if anny iv me proud 
customers was f'r to see an unslfackled slave lanin’ again this 
bar, it’d go hard with him an’ with me. Me frinds has no care 
f’r race supeeryority. A raale supeeryor race niver thinks iv 
that. But black an’ white don’t mix, Hinnissy, an’ if it wint 
th’ rounds that Dooley was handin’ out rayfrishmint to th’ col- 
ored popylation, I might as well change in me license. 

“So be th’ Prisident. They’se nawthin’ wrong in him havin’ 
me frind Booker T. up to dinner. ‘That’s a fine naygur man, 
an’ if me an’ th’ Prisidint was in a private station, d’ye mind, 
we cud f’rget th’ color iv th’ good man an’ say, ‘Booker T., 
stretch ye’r legs in front iv th’ fire while I go out to th’ but- 
cher’s f’r a pound of pork chops.’ But bein’ that I—an’ th’ 
Prisidint—is public sarvants, an’ manny iv our customers has 
onrais’nable prejoodices, an’ afther all ’tis to thim I’ve got to 
look f’r me support, I put me hand on his shoulder an’ says I: 

‘“**Me colored frind, I like ye an’ ye’re idjacation shows ye’ re 
a credit to th’ South that it don’t desarve, an’ I wud swear black 
was white f’r ye, but swearin’ it wudden’t make it so, an’ I 
know mos’ iv me frinds thinks th’ thirteenth amindmint stops at 
th’ dure-shtep, so if ye don’t mind, I’ll ask ye to leap through 
th’ dure with ye’er hat whin th’ clock sthrikes sivin.’ 

“Tis not me that speaks, Hinnissy. ’Tis th’ job. Dooley 
th’ plain citizen says: ‘Come in, Rastus!’ Dooley’s job says: 
‘If ye come, th’ r-rest will stay away.’ An’ I’d like to do some- 
thing f’r th’ naygur too.” 

And when Mr. Hennessy asks, ‘What wud ye do?” Mr. 
Dooley replies: “I’d take away his right to vote an’ his right 
to ate at th’ same table, an’ his right to ride in th’ cars, an’ 
even his sacred right to wurruk. I’d take thim all away an’ 
give him th’ on’y right he needs nowadays in th’ South.” 
“What's that?” “Th’ right tolive. If he cud start with that, 
he might make something iv himsilf.” 





REORGANIZING THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 


- HE cry of “reorganization,” that has been raised by certain 

papers after every Democratic defeat in recent years, is 
now heard in New York City as a result of the Tammany disas- 
ter. And just as it has been a noticeable fact in national politics 
that the major part of the reorganization advice to the Democrats 
has been offered by the Republican papers, so in New York it is 
the papers that have been most active in fighting Tammany that 
are now most forward in prescribing remedies. According to 
these papers, John C. Sheehan, leader of the anti-Tammany “ In- 
dependent Democracy,” David B. Hill, who is reputed to be a 
bitter foe of Richard Croker, and Controller Bird S. Coler, who 
is said to be aclose political friend of Mr. Hill while enjoying, 
at the same time, an immense personal popularity with the 
members of Tammany Hall, will attempt to raise up a new and 
more respectable Democratic organization in the metropolis upon 
the ruins of the old. Many papers express the hope that they 
will succeed, but it is pretty generally observed that they have 
The World (Ind. Dem.) declares 
that New York ‘can never be reformed” until Richard Croker, 
whom it refers to as “the arrogant Boss whose revengeful, mer- 
cenary, and stupid rule has brought the party to its present dis- 
grace and complete overthrow, ' 
doesn’t intend to retire. 


taken a rather large contract. 


"is cast out. Mr. Croker says he 
The Louisville Post (Dem.) thinks 
that there is a good chance for the reorganization movement to 


succeed, while the Columbia S/a/e (Dem.) regards its success as 
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“doubtful in the extreme.” The Atlanta Journa/ (Dem.) ex- 
presses the hope that in dealing with ‘Tammany “the reorgani- 
zers will be guided somewhat by the criminal code.” 

The New York Evening Post (Ind.) believes that “not for 
many years has there been such a splendid opportunity as now 
for the creation of a new and pure Democracy in New York 
City,” and it goes on to say: 

“Tammany has been discredited at the polls as it never has 
been before, and it has received its punishment from men of its 
own political faith. Naturally, the hope of depriving Croker’s 

















CROKER: “I have no idea of retiring from politics.’ 
—The Detroit Journal. 


corrupt crew of the local control of the party, of putting an end 
to conditions which have tainted the name of Democracy from 
one end of the country to the other, has grown strong over-night, 
and with good reason....... 

“The slightest reflection will show how desirable such a 
change from the point of view of the National Democracy would 
be. Democrats the country over are rejoicing at Tammany’s 
downfall. Some of the Kansas Democrats are already quoted as 
openly expressing their gratification, and as voicing their won- 
der why New York allowed itself to be represented by such a 
disreputable crowd of political blackguards as Tammany sent to 
the Kansas City Convention of 1900. This chance to serve the 
whole country may well be borne in mind by those patriotic 
Democrats who have longed for a true Democracy to send proper 
representatives to Washington, to combat the Republican poli- 
cies against which the Cleveland Democracy was arrayed, and 
the ‘criminal aggression’ against foreign peoples which has been 
undertaken since Mr. Cleveland's time. Such a new party can 
be built up without any menace to the principle of non-partizan- 
ship in municipal affairs, now, we trust, firmly established by 
Tuesday’s victory. The present unparalleled opportunity is one 
over which every Democrat must rejoice, and which every hon- 
est Democrat should seek to improve.” 


The New York Hera/d (Ind.) wants Tammany “annihilated,” 
It says: 


““Mr. Shepard’s idea was to reform Tammany. But all expe- 
rience, as well as common sense, shows that it can’t be re- 
formed. ‘To think of it is folly and to attempt it a waste of time. 
It is not enough to defeat or overthrow it. It was overthrown 
after the exposure of the Tweed infamy, only to return to power 
lateron. It met its downfall in reeking rottenness laid bare by 
the Lexow probe, only to rise up in greater corruption three 
years afterward. A like result may in time follow its present 
overthrow, unless the blow is driven home and the good work 
crowned with annihilation. 

“The notorious fact is that Tammany rule is not democracy, 
but self-seeking oligarchy. It is the autocratic sway of the few 
for their own gain at the public expense and to the public detri- 
ment. Its very name has become a synonym for political plun- 
der and official corruption the world over. Twice within less 


than a decade its riotous excesses have aroused decent citizens 
to a pitch of indignation that swept all before it. 


But more is 
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needed than mere defeat—more than ‘turning the rascals out.’ 
The whole vicious system must be exterminated and an end put 
forever to debauching practises and methods. The knife must 
be applied as to a ravaging cancer in the body politic. The very 
name of Tammany should be dropped, to become a thing remem- 
bered only through its ill fame.” 


CHILD-LABOR IN THE SOUTH, AGAIN. 

A N appeal “to the press and the people of New England” on 

the subject of child-labor, signed by ex-Governor Thomas 
G. Jones and other well-known citizens of Alabama, added to 
renewed attempts to effect legislation in Southern States restrict- 
ing the employment of children in mills, has brought this ques- 
tion to the fore again. In the appeal from Alabama the ground 
is taken that a large share of the responsibility for the employ 
ment of children in Southern mills rests with Massachusetts cap- 
italists. Recent protective legislation, says the appeal, was re- 
peaied by the Alabama legislature, ‘‘as a concession to the 
demands of a mill removed from the East and operated here by 
Massachusetts capital.” It is further stated that “while the pro- 
portion of the children under twelve in our Northern and South- 
ern mills is approximately the same, yet in the mills represent 
ing Northern investments the actual number of such children 
employed is twice as great as the number found in the mills con- 
trolled by Southern capital.” 

“To this appeal,” declares the Chicago Evening Post, ‘* Mas- 
sachusetts can not turn a deaf ear. And the awakening should 
not end there. Illinois and every other enlightened common- 
wealth of the country should protest against the evils of child 
labor, not only in the South, but in every part of this free land.” 
The Textile World (Boston, November) says: 

“Tt will be better for the South, as well as for the whole coun- 
try, to apply to that section the laws for the restriction of child 
labor and the hours of labor, which have proved by many years’ 
trial in other sections of the country to develop a better class of 
operatives and citizens. While those who are temporarily 
benefited by long hours of labor in the way of increased profits 
of manufacturing may oppose the movement, and possibly delay 
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may do, the South, as well as any other section, will deny the 
right of self-constituted critics, generally misinformed or deliber- 
ately misleading, to question it about its purposes in regard to 
its labor. Persistence in such impudent questioning is likely 
only to check the movement for the amelioration of the condition 
of the persons fortunate enough to be employees of the Southern 
cotton-mill owners, the genuineness of which is evidenced in 
many notable ways. 

“The real friend of Southern labor will leave Southern em- 
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rHiSE 1! WO BOYS AT PRESEN?t SUPPORTING THE ENTIRE FAMILY BY THEIR 
WORK IN THE MILLS. 
Courtesy of The /ndependent 


ployers and Southern employees to work out the problem for 
themselves, without mistaken or malicious interference from 
without.” 

In a recent issue of Zhe /ndependent (New York), Leonora 
Beck Ellis calls attention to the backwardness of child-labor 
legislation in the Southern States, as compared with other coun- 
tries. She says: 

“England began her fight on the giant evil a hundred years 
ago; and, altho the conflict lasted with varing issues for more 
than half a century, the good cause, under such leaders as the 

clear-sighted Earl of Shaftesbury, ultimately 





won a complete victory. Russia, France, Ger- 











many, Austria, and finally New England, went 
through the same phases of industrial devel- 
opment, met the same problem, and each, after 
painfully grappling with it for a shorter or 
longer period, solved it as England did, by 
entirely removing the child of tender age from 
the factory and restricting the hours and con- 
ditions of labor for all under sixteen years. 
“But in the Southern States of our enlight- 
ened republic no such righteous solution has 
been attained. Absorbed in the rapid develop- 
mentof her new source of wealth, the South is 
pushing on blindly, drawing to its uses every 
available tool, refusing to recognize any sacri- 
fice when she consumes the powers and lives 
of little children for grossly material ends, ob- 
stinately forgetting that she can have no future 











except that founded upon the intelligence of 





*“HAPPY HOLLOW,” EXPOSITION MILLS, ATLANTA, GA. SCORES OF CHILD WORKERS COME 


FROM THESE “HOMES” (?). 
Courtesy of 7he /ndependent, 


its progress, there is back of it the force of public sentiment, 
which can not be resisted and which will sooner or later make 
itself felt.” 

The Manufacturer's Record (Baltimore), on the other hand, 
deprecates “State interference” between employer and em- 
ployed, and thinks that voluntary agreements on the part of the 
employers will gradually solve the problems of child-labor. It 
continues : 


“Whatever a few half-thinking theorists or wily demagogs 


her coming generations. 

“With a pardonable arrogance we boast 
of South Carolina’s mighty strides in cotton 
manufacturing; in fact, the whole world looks 
on in amazement at what this small State has achieved in the 
last ten years. But we admit with shame that 25 per cent. of 
her mill operatives, working sixty-six hours per week, are children 
under fourteen years of age! That means something like 12,000 
wizened little toilers in South Carolina alone. Let this small host 
be assembled in one spot, called suddenly together into a ghastly 
mimic army by reverberating drum-beat, let it be paraded, rank 
and file, in its unspeakableness, before South Carolina’s law- 
makers,—the appalling spectacle would so possess and haunt 
each man of them that the evil would be at once obliterated from 
the length and breadth of the land.” 
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AGREEMENT AMONG THE PACIFIC 
RAILROADS. 


— fact that the transcontinental railroads that were en- 

gaged in such a gigantic struggle last May have reached 
a peaceful agreement is looked upon by the press as a matter of 
far-reaching importance ; for if the agreement shall extend to the 
question of rates, as well as to the question of financial control, 
then the entire railroad system west of the Mississippi will be in 
one great combination. Whether the agreement extends so far 
as that, however, has not been made public. The main points 
secured by the adjustment appear to be that the Hill-Morgan 
group of capitalists regain control of the Northern Pacific road, 
which they lost in the melée last spring, and the Gould-Harri- 
man group receive for it a half-interest in the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy road (which they lost last spring), a 20 per cent. 
interest in the new Northern Securities Company (the consolida- 
tion of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern roads), and 
a large sum in cash. 

What the newspapers are most interested in, however, is the 
general fact that these vast railroad interests have reached an 
agreement, and they argue that if they can agree upon one 
point they can agree upon all, and, as the Boston 7ranscript 
says, ‘‘the fanciful idea of a‘ United States Railroad’ looms up 
before the mind as the crowning act of this era of combinations.” 
This possibility, however, does not excite alarm in New York 
papers. Zhe Wall Street Journal says that “it is well for the 
country that there should be railway harmony between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Pacific coast, and well, also, that there 
should be financial peace in Wall Street.” And the New York 
Journal says similarly: ‘Thus far the engineers of the railroad 
combination have been doing a most useful public work. They 
will continue to do a useful public work until the last independ- 
ent road is brought into the general system.” The New York 
Journal of Commerce says: 


“The country is not alarmed as it would have been a few years 
ago. It has discovered that discriminations, an inevitable fea- 
ture of competition, are more injurious than high rates; it has 
observed how disastrous railway rate-wars are, and it has noticed 
that the railway systems are gradually—and not very slowly— 
passing into the hands of a small number of men whose energies 
are directed to increasing business, rather than to squeezing the 
last cent that can be got out of existing traffic. Legislation for 
the control of railways has almost entirely failed; management 
by railway men, pure and simple, has resulted in much oppres- 
sion and competition ; the control is now passing rapidly into the 
hands of great financiers, and it is not unlikely that the public 
as well as the shareholders will have occasion to feel satisfaction 
at this latest development in the evolution of railway manage- 
ment.” 


The New York Suz believes that “the industrial world, in all 
its phases, has received enormous benefit by what has hap- 
pened,” and it goes on to say: 


“The radical difficulty in the Western railroad situation has 
been rate-cutting. This is usually spoken of as a money loss 
solely affecting the railroads themselves and their stockholders. 
But the worst evil about it was its damage to the business inter- 
ests of the country. No merchant could ship goods or pay for 
their shipment to him with the slightest degree of certainty that 
he was not paying more for the same service than was his neigh- 
bor. Some merchants were enabled to make large fortunes, oth- 
ers were ruined, and the mercantile community as a whole had 
just cause for complaint against the railroads for what was going 
on. No one supposes that in future rate-cutting in the West will 
be totally abolished ; but there will be far less of it in the future 
than there ever was in the past. Freight tariffs will be the same 
to one man as to another. The injustice and positive criminality 
of the old system disappears, and the moderation and fair play of 
a more enlightened management takes its place. 

“This is the meaning of the settlement of the Northern Paci- 
fic controversy.” 
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TERRITORIES ANXIOUS FOR STATEHOOD. 


ie seems likely that a strong effort will be made during the 
coming session of Congress to obtain Statehood for New 
Mexico, with a population of about 200,000, Arizona with 
125,000, Oklahoma with 400,oco, and possibly Indian Ter- 
ritory with 400,000. B. S. Rodey, the delegate in Congress 
from New Mexico, writes us that “New Mexico has just 
had a very largely attended Statehood convention which passed 
a set of strong resolutions for admission to the Union by the 
next Congress”; and at the same time the news comes that Ok- 
lahoma and Indian Territory will ask Congress to unite them 
and admit the united territory as a State. Arizona has been 
anxious for Statehood for a long time. 
The Denver News says of New Mexico’s claim: 


“er 


rhe rightfulness of the claims of New Mexico for admission 
as a State has been so often presented in these columns that it 
is necessary only to approve and applaud the work of the con- 
vention at Albuquerque, and again urge that Congress pay heed 
to the request of her people. It is fifty-five years since, by proc- 
lamation from the palace at Santa Fé, General Kearny declared 
New Mexico annexed to the United States. Two years later this 
proclamation was affirmed and ratified by treaty, and by that 
treaty admission to the Union was promised the people of the 
new Territory. More than half a century has elapsed and that 
pledge is still unredeemed. For nearly two decades, or ever 
since the advent of the railroads, New Mexico has been abun- 
dantly prepared for Statehood. Only the prejudice of Eastern 
States against more new Western States keeps New Mexico ina 
territorial condition. The sentiment is grossly unjust.” 


The Baltimore Suz, however, reminds the Territories that 
they are pawns in the great game of politics, and must expect 
to be treated accordingly. It says: 


“Before any States are admitted by the Fifty-seventh Congress 
it is safe to say that the political effect and probable complexion 
of their electoral and senatorial vote will be carefully considered 
A Republican Congress is not apt to be overhasty in creating 
votes for a Democratic Presidential candidate. . Arizona is 
Democratic, and New Mexico most probably so, altho it is at 
present represented at Washington by a Republican delegate. 
Indian Territory is also Democratic. The population of Okla- 
homa has increased so much recently that its political complex- 
ion is at present in doubt. This new Territory has grown so 
rapidly that its admission can not be much longer denied. Sev- 
eral States having a smaller population than New Mexico have 
been admitted to the Union, but it has been urged against the 
admission of New Mexico that the character of its population, 
being largly Mexican and not speaking the English language, is 
not such as to make self-government entirely safe. This is the 
alleged cause of refusal to admit New Mexico. But the real 
cause may be the fear that it would send Democratic Senators to 
Washington. It has not always beeu the custom in Congress to 
let considerations of the welfare of the candidate for admission 
or the welfare of the country control the admission of new States. 
It has been determined rather by questions of party expediency.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


TURKEY will do the giving and France will do the thanking. — 7he Minne- 
apolis Tribune. : 
THE Sultan almost always plays good ball until about the fifth inning 
The Detroit Tribune. 

THE great work of telling Congress what it ought to do will now be for- 
mally taken up.—7he Washington Star. 

THOSE creditors of the Sultan who do not posses war-ships are entitled 
to sympathy.—7he Baltimore American. 

Most of the Tammany faithful office-holders will need inoculation with 
the work microbe.—7he New York World. 

THE next glorious thing for Mayor Low is to be written up by William 
Allen White.—7he Chicago Record-Herald. 

ANYBODY desiring to pay cash for some valuable experience in the expo- 
sition line may address Buffalo, N. Y.—7he Washington Star. 

IT is perhaps too late this year to attempt to settle the football games at 
The Hague court of arbitration, but something of the sort should be at- 
tempted before another season.— 7 he Chicago News. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS PORTRAYAL OF THE NUDE INCONGRUOUS 
IN AMERICAN ART? 


N a plea for the development of an art distinctively American, 
Ada Cone urges that one of the reasons therefor is that 
America has a moral development which will not permit her to 
resort to the means by which the French, for example, “keep a 
semblance of life in the fine art cadaver.” To French art, as a 
model for art systems here, this writer (Contemporary Review, 
September) is most of all opposed. She says: 


‘In order to speak to the senses it has resorted to sensuality, 
which is a sign that it is in great straits. These nude women, 
with dissolute faces and more dissolute poses, seem to have been 
seen in pothouses between absinthes. This characteristic is not 
confined to the mediocre among French artists. I invoke the 
work of the sculptor most in view to-day, Rodin. This artist 
had a pavilion to himself at the World’s Fair. A large number 
of the pieces he showed there were of nude women, rolled and 
bent and twisted into ignoble postures which could not be de- 
scribed, or even imagined, by people of sensibility, and of nude 
men and women amorously interlaced in poses which would cer- 
tainly have surprised the Greeks, and which were perhaps never 
before exposed to the public. I know it is shocking to speak of 
them, iho such is the aberration that it is perfectly proper for 
young American and English girls to go and see them, and to 
hang over them with the eyes of pretended connoisseurs. If the 
air of this exhibition was surcharged with sensuality—one may 
ask what sort of Saturnalia can reign in studios where such 


. ° . 
scenes are reproduced from life, and then one may realize to 


what depth this art has fallen since Fra Angelico’s time. This 
is not perversity on the part of the artists; it is the logical con- 
dition of an art essentially imitative, which, disdaining to be of 
pedagogic use as illustration, and having no longer any religious 
mission, finds the need to explain its reason for being. The 
French artists have the courage of the situation. 

“‘I appeal to all who have followed the annual Salons ; this art 
is as barren of esthetic expression as it isof ideas. The religious 
section of sculpture for church purposes, fallen so low as to be 
refused access to art-galleries, is of revolting naturalism, with 
emaciated Christs covered with coagulated blood and Marys 
weeping tears of real crystal; while for the annual crop of pic- 
tures, I should be curious to see the visitor who had walked 
through the recent galleries not to say without fatigue but with- 
out heartsickness, who could say he had found in this at once 
complicated and puerile technique any repose, any sensuous 
pleasure. The French have sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage.” 

We are trying to develop a native art by applying the proc- 
esses of Europe, this writer says, and she believes it is an error 
todo so. She contends that we have, without sufficient reason, 
placed France in the position of an authority, whereas America 
should have an art of her own, based on modern development. 
And so she says: 


“This [French] art is particularly incongruous in America 
because life there is less based on tradition than elsewhere. The 
educated populace has grown past the age of symbols, and each 
unit of it is occupied with problems of the future. American life 
is ordered, not from the top down, but from the humble upward, 
and an American art, to be consistent, should be the speech of 
the people. A democracy expects all its members to be useful, 
but what can it profit the community that a man should spend 
his time in imitating nature? Such effort is sterile, and the 
more talent it has consumed the more deplorable it is. A truly 
democratic art is one which exalts materials into beauty for the 
benefit of all. The artist, if he succeeds, has interpreted the life 
around him, and his work becomes the common patrimony. 
Again, a community which professes to develop the powers of 
all its members makes a strange mistake in choosing for a model 
ideal an art which is exclusively a masculine expression. ‘This 
art limps, and the large number of women now pursuing it does 
not disqualify the statement, neither was it a caprice when the 
young men of the Beaux-Arts mobbed the young women admit- 
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ted to the school two years ago. The French system has pre- 
tended, from the first, to have an art made by menonly. Women 
have been excluded from its schools and its honors, and they 
have been cut off from the classical, philosophical, and dogmatic 
knowledge for which in the past it has professed to be the ve 
hicle. It has been an art exclusively by men exclusively for 
men, a singularity which, if I am not mistaken, marks it off from 
all other art that the world has seen. In all times elsewhere, 
wherever there has been an art, in India, in China, in Persia, 1n 
the deserts of Arabia, esthetic creation has been the work in 
common of men and women. America should aspire to a com- 
plete art, based on modern development, and for this the world 
has given no model. It is all to create.” 


Returning to the portrayal of the nude as a prominent feature 
of French art, and again asserting her opinion that this unfits 
that art for a model for ourselves, this writer goes on to say: 


“The nude is absurd in an English community. I know this 
opinion is likely to be jeered at, just as would have been in 
Poussin’s day a protestation against picturing Frenchmen in the 
togas of the ancient Greeks. The toga was a ground dogma, 
and so to-day is nudity. Both fashions have the same psycho- 
logical origin, a desire to substitute for the work of creating 
beauty a beauty ready made, with in the last case a preoccupa- 
tion the more. If our artists undertake the subject they go by 
a false route, and the sentiment of the community is betrayed in 
their work; I want for illustration of it no more than the nude 
women painted over the door of the United States pavilion at the 
Paris Exposition, who had the air of modest Americans undressed 
to be shown to the world. We have not the habit of nudity. 
Has anybody except equatorial savages and a clique of French 
painters who live among the Phrynes of Montmartre? 

“The French follow logic boldly, wherever it takes them. We 
do not; if it runs against moral habit we prefer compromises and 
mediocrity, and for this reason, because either way we take it 
this art must always be handicapped for us, it is not a suitable 
means for English expression. Neither can English-speaking 
women afford to admit the degradation of women to which it has 
sometimes descended. Every form, grace, possible circumstance 
of woman’s life has been violated to express the debauch and 
dragged to the public gaze to give stimulus to this art. Such 
production is a flaunting insolence in woman’s regard, and is 
completely out of joint with our civilization.” 


The article is brought to a conclusion with these words: 


“The United States have something better to do than to make 
themselves an echoof the ruin of Europe. Our geographical and 
social conditions are different ; we face an age in which materials 
have acquired new meaning; in which the future proposes new 
questions to art which art must answer. The French system 
evades these problems; we are not in the habit of shirking re- 
sponsibilities, and we should find solutions. It is not in imita- 
tive drawing, or in flower analyzing, or in acanthus scroll copy- 
ing that we shall advance. An art to cope with the future 
implies the rejection of these methods. Our problems lie between 
us and our materials, and our art, to be truly ours and to be truly 
great, must be born out of the labor of the people. It is for us 
to learn that ‘if art wishes to be divine its action must be useful 
to the world.’ ” 





Vitality of the French Language.—“‘It is often said 
that the French language has less vitality and force than most 
of the other languages, English and German in particular, and 
that it is retiring and disappearing before its rivals.” The 
Revue Francaise denies this, and supports its denial as follows: 


““This pessimistic assertion has been already disproved by the 
extraordinary progress made by French in the Northern United 
States, due to the immigration of Canadian families. Switzer- 
land furnishes a new argument against the same doctrine. At 
the census of 1888, the number of German-speaking persons in 
the Swiss republic was 2,083,097; of French-speaking persons, 
634,613; of Italian-speaking persons, 155,130. In the census that 
has just been taken, the figures are thus altered: German, 2,319, ~ 
105; French, 733,220; Italian, 222,247. If we examine these 
numbers in their relation to the total population, we see that, in 
1888, 714 persons in 1,000 spoke German, 215 French, and 53 
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Italian. To-day the German-speakers number only 697 in 
1,000, while the French number 230 instead of 218 and the Ital- 
ians 67 instead of 53. Certain cantons show this decrease in 
German with peculiar clearness, such as that of Neuchatel, where 
the number of German-speaking persons has fallen from 22,000 
to 17,000, corresponding to a reduction from 209 to 13 per thou- 
sand. French, then, is not so weak and so incapable of holding 
its own against the other European languages as we have been 
led to think.-—7rans/ation made for Tux LireRaRY DIGEsT. 


THE AMERICAN APPETITE FOR FICTION. 


HE amount of fiction written and read in America during 
1g01 is evidence of an omnivorous demand. ‘The facts 
presented by Talcott Williams (Review of Reviews, November) 
warrant his assertion that we are turning the current of letters 
into fiction on an unprecedented scale. Truly, the American 
people have here an apparently limitless appetite. Observe Mr. 
Williams’s statistics : 

“The year [1901] has had at least six novels which run to a 
circulation of 150,000, one-half as many more which reach 100,- 
000, a score with what would once have been the phenomenal 
circulation of 50,000, and from forty to fifty with editions of 20,- 
ooo to 30,000. Nowadays a book scarcely moves which does less. 
Work out this sum, add the editions of the 800 or more novels 
with normal editions, and there is a novel production of not less 
than some 3,000,000 volumes. No flood like this exists the world 
over. The literary statistics of our urban quadrilateral—New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston—will give you a pub- 
lic library circulation of 6,000,000 volumes a year, of which some 
4,800,000 are novels. Our lesser libraries will nearly double this. 
In all, this appetite for novel-reading calls for the issue of 3,000, - 
ooo volumes, and the circulation of fiction new and old, through 
libraries, is some 7,000, 000 to 8,000,000 volumes. I have laid bare 
the basis of my estimate. Any man can check that chooses. 
Accurate the figures are not. Approximate they are. The big 
sellers give a round 1,000,000 volumes a year. ‘The next grade 
another 1,000,000. ‘she crowded rank and file as many more, 
more rather than less. The libraries, where fiction is always 70 
to 80 per cent. of the total overturn, run up to a circulation of 
400,000 volumes of fiction a month in our cities. This, too, does 
not reckon the flood of fiction in two-thirds of our population not 
in cities pent and the myriad lesser circles of book circulation, 
with a better‘ Mudie’s’ than Great Britain ever had in the Book- 
lover’s Library, whose orders for books are now running in sums 
of six figures I hesitate to quote.” 


This locust army of readers is not settling on the green fields 
of fresh fiction only. A point brought out by this writer is the 
inclusive character of the American choice. He says: 


“In a single great store—one of the five or six largest in the 
country, but, after all, only one of a dozen in our four cities 
which hold 7,000,000 population—I find that in a year there are, 
roughly speaking, sold 7,000 volumes of Walter Scott, 9,000 of 
Thackeray, 12,000 of Eliot, and close to 20,000 volumes of Dick- 
ens. George Eliot and Thackeray sell by sets. Eliot espe- 
cially, a set being a cheap present. Cooper, too, in solitary vol- 
umes like the ‘Pathfinder,’ runs past all the rest. Scott and 
Dickens sell by volumes. ‘The sale of sets, while large in 
amount, is small by the side of the call for single volumes. No 
one in a position to judge would put the sale of Dickens in the 
current year at less than from 200,000 to 250,000 volumes. His 
own lifesaw no yearof more. I haveno manuer of doubt that this 
twelvemonth sees 100,000 volumes of Scott bought by readers. 
This estimate includes all the swarm of cheap piracies, and is dy 
volumes. The colleges are provincial in these things. Their 
reading lists show a belief that 


Laurel is green for a season, and love is sweet for a day, 


as they turn to the new gods of the passing moment; but for the 
great mass 
Things long past over suffice, and men forgotten that were. 
“Do you doubt these figures? Do you imagine that the stacked 
sets of Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Thackeray, and Eliot you see in 
cairns in the great department-stores are there for ornament? 
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Do you realize that every square inch of table surface in the 
thronged aisles in which you will jostle for two months to come 
is hoarded and watched for gain like the tiny squares at the bot- 
tom of the blue clay of a Kimberley diamond-trench? Nothing 
is there which does not sell, which has not proved to be in the 
struggle for bargaius the fittest for buying. Remember, too, 
that the vast subscription-book machinery, which thirty years 
ago sold gilded emptiness, is now carrying to the buyer sets and 
sets of standard novels, so that a half-dozen, all shapely, will be 
disputing the field at once, teasing your curiosity with adroit 
postal-cards.” 


Book notices or critical reviews are not what sell a book nowa* 
days, we are told, but advertisements. By them, says Mr. Wil- 
liams, a book of a certain average popular quality can be forced 
on the public “as certainly as a conjurer decides what card in the 
pack you are to draw.” 


“Given a certain amount of advertising in the papers, and the ~ 
great department-stores must buy a certain number of a new 
novel, graduated to the publicity purchased in the papers, sure 
to awake a certain demand at the counter. Book advertising 
was once a decorous semiannual display in certain papers as- 
sumed to reach the ‘reading public.’ To-day the reading public 
is everybody, as much as it is for a patent medicine. At least 
eight patent-medicine firms yearly spend about $500,000 each in 
advertising. Book publicity has not reached this level, but it is 
moving along this line. At its birth, new fiction must shine in 
full-robed advertisements if it is to raise a flood-tide. The un- 
varying success of an Indianapolis firm—good as its novels have 
been from the popular viewpoint—has been due quite as much to 
its skill in advertising as in its prescience in selecting its fiction. 
I have known the new work of an author who had won but a 
moderate vogue to be swept into an edition reaching far up the 
ladder of thousands by the ingenious device of sending out 2509,- 
ooo little enticing flyers, stamped with a fleur de lis, which spoke 
its praise to the legion customers of a great publication society.” 

The best-selling novels in America, this writer reminds us, are 
American in character. They have no touch of any other method 
in fiction. He believes that the American public, having found 


what it wants, has ceased reading extensively new foreign 
books : 


“The new foreign novel once cast a long shadow in which the 
American author chilled and grew stunted. The eight or ten 
novels this year reaching the largest circulation are all by Amer- 
icans, and young Americans at that. The first sign of serious 
fission between the tastes of the two lands came when Mrs. 
Grand’s ‘ Beth’s Book’ missed the sale here it had in England. 
‘Babs the Impossible,’ in which Mrs. Grand continues to air the 
intellectual underwear of the immature girl or woman with the 
reckless disregard of a village street on a Monday wash-day, has 
made no perceptible impression. In like way, the ‘Crisis’ has 
not hitin England....... 

“English fiction sales here are large enough to make them de- 
sired of English authors, but they make no impression.” 


On the other hand, the foreign novel (and by this Mr. Williams 
means the non-English) fills a place in American critical litera- 
ture which, in his judgment, it has not hitherto had in popular 
reading. “Zola, most popular of all, sells in a year but a few 
hundreds of a book.” 

‘The growing note of popular American fiction, the writer goes 
on to say, is action. What the public wants is crowded incident, 
chapters of continuous dialog, “action and always action.” “The 
mere novel of social incident has almost ceased.” Another char- 
acteristic of the American novels most in demand he finds to be 
their “falling into sections.” He says that “classes have begun 
to make their claims ” : 


“More and more, and most of all in the past year, the Ameri- 
can novel addresses itself to a region, a State, a community, and 
within its appointed geographical limits the essential solidarity 
of American life is instinctively recognized. This is as true of 
‘A Daughter of France,’ by Miss Mary Catherine Crowley, deal- 
ing with early Detroit, or ‘Lazarre,’ by Mrs. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, taking up a later side of French influence on our 
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frontier annals and reviving an old myth —afier a series of 
stories by her on the region—as in Prof. Albert Elmer Han- 
cock’s ‘Henry Bourland,’ a Virginia study of the war—if not the 
real Southerner, at least the Southerner’s view of what he thinks 
the Southerner was—' John’s John.’ New England life has had 
very nearly a novel a week in the past year. The South ranks 
next, with patient realism like Mr. Will U. Harben’s * Wester- 
felt,’ or the brooding nature sentiment of a’ Summer Hymnal’ 
by Mr, John ‘T. Moore. ‘The Middle West is almost as fruitful. 
Even when a man of the undeniable literary skill of Mr. Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar addresses himself to this task in ‘The Fana- 
tics,’ and portrays his race in the southern edge of Ohio, he is 
overborne by his personal equation, and we have instead of a 
story a plea.” 


This writer's conclusion, reached after a very broad and yet 


minute survey of fiction of the 1go1, is that: 


“Suddenly, without warning, in a movement still young, 
American fiction has turned to American subject, place, and 
motive, and found an American public which makes any other 
seem small indeed.” 


LOWLY ORIGIN OF NOBLE QUOTATIONS. 


OTHING in the curiosities of literature is so interesting as 

the “evolution” of popular quotations. Many of the finest 

and most beautiful aphorisms and sayings spring from mean and 

obscure literary parentage. Some are the result of ridiculous 

perversion of the intended signification, and a larger number are 

due to deliberate or unconscious misrepresentation. ‘To acci- 

dent, chance remarks of inferior writers or orators, we owe not 
a few of our grandest proverbial expressions. 

This general fact is emphasized and abundantly illustrated by 
Prof. J. Churton Collins, the well-known English critic and se- 
vere censor of contemporary book reviewers, in an article on 
“Popular Quotations” in 7he New Liberal Review. He begins 
with some instances of perversion : 


“We all know the famous line in Shakespeare, 
*One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,’ 


and a most beautiful truth it seems, worthy to stand beside Ter- 
ence’s equally beautiful expression of catholic sentiment, * Homo 
sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto ’— I am aman, and think 
nothing that concerns man indifferent to me.’ But misconcep- 
tion and the suppression of the context have given its beauty to 
it, for nothing could have been further from Shakespeare's inten- 
tion than the meaning which has been attached toit. The line 
occurs in‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ and simply means that all man- 
kind have this in common, that they delight in novelty. 


‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all with one consent praise new-born gawds.’ 


“Again, we all know the proverb, ‘As the tree falls, there 
shall it lie,’ supposing it to mean that a man’s fate after death 
will be determined by his state when he dies, thus attaching to 
it a most solemn moral. But a reference to the source of it, that 
is, the eleventh chapter of Ecclesiastes, shows that nothing can 
be more remote from its true meaning. All that is meant is that 

ue discharge of rain from the clouds and the inclination of a 
falling tree, in other words, the times and seasons, are in the 
hands of God, and out of the husbandman’s control, and all that 
concerns him is to be diligent about the work which he has in 
hand. Another curious perversion, but a perversion made as 
early as Seneca, is the often-quoted ‘Art is long and time is 
short.’ This is the first of the aphorisms of the Greek physician 
Hippocrates, and what he means is that the critical moment 
when medical assistance can be of avail is soon passed, but that 
medical science is slow and laborious, and so not up to time. 
‘The erroneous substitution of a future tense for a present has 
given us the celebrated ‘Magna est veritas et prevalebit ’— 
‘Great is truth, and it will prevail.’ The quotation is from the 
Vulgate version of the forty-first verse of the fourth chapter of 
Esdras (third ..book), where it has no such meaning as we, by 
turning a present tense into a future, attach to it, but simply 
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means, great is truth and mighty above all things. But perhaps 
the most extraordinary instance of perversion is the well-known 
English proverb, ‘First catch your hare and then cook it.’ It 
has always been assumed that this precept is to be found in Mrs. 
Glasse’s celebrated book on cookery, «a work well known to our 
great-grandmothers. But what Mrs, Glasse says is something 
very different. She is giving directions for what is called ‘cas- 
ing’ the hare, that is, for wrapping it in paper and basting it 
with gravy; and in describing this process in cookery she says, 
‘first case your hare,’ and out of this misconception has sprung 
the proverb.” 


The preverb “Curses, like young chickens, come home to 
roost,” is supposed to come from some Greek writer; it was ut- 
tered by a cracked, half-witted fellow named Tyler, a relative 
of Southey. “A poet is born, not made,” comes from a Roman 
historian of no note or consequence, who was incapable of so 
immortal a saving, but who simply said that “not every year ts 
a king or poet born.” 

“"Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,” has its germ 
in a couplet to be found in Garth's * Dispensary.” The line in 
*Lochiel’s Warning "—‘‘Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore "—was dictated to Campbell in a dream. On awakiny from 


sleep he found himself repeating ‘“‘events that are coming cast 


” 


their shadows before.” ‘Thus, allowing for a slight verbal alter- 


ation, a dream gave us what is now a household word.” 


IS ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE BECOMING 
ISOLATED ? 

W ITH a reservation as to France (and by no means a sweep- 

ing reservation), Mr. Edmund Gosse declares that the 
continent of Europe has ceased within the last ten years to ex- 
press interest in Anglo-Saxon literature. In 7he Cosmopolitan 
(November) he recalls that somebody in the eighteenth century 
said that when Europe looked through the intellectual telescope 
she invariably turned it upon England. All that is changed, 
says Mr. Gosse. “At the beginning of the twentieth century 
that telescope is never—except by certain Frenchmen—turned 


upon England at all.” ‘To quote his language further 


“That enormous aid which the knowledge of English gave to 
Rousseau in his work of transforming the sympathies and thought 
of France would be lacking now to a German or Russian or Scan- 
dinavian reformer, because, whatever use he made of his tele- 
scope, he would never dream of focusing it upon London or New 
York. The corelation of the small cultures, and their independ- 
ence of all stimulus which does not come from the continent of 
Europe, is very curious, and, in my judgment, has been strangely 
overlooked. It has grown during the last few years so rapidly, 
and so exclusively, that it seems to be worthy of notice from a 
political point of view. ‘Taine dwelt on the ethnological charac- 
ter of literature, and said that cach nation would always find 
something to express which would be of interest only to itseff, 
But in the short years which divide us from ‘Taine much has 
happened, and now itseems as tho continental Europe had 
broken down the ethnological barriers and had formed an intel- 
lectual commonwealth from which England and America only are 
excluded.” 


This condition of things on the Continent is scarcely noticed, 
says the writer, because an exactly similar process of isolation 
has set in among ourselves : 


“Each year closes our Anglo-Saxon society more and more 
completely against the infiltration of foreign ideas, and leaves 
our race more and more dependent on itself for its intellectual 
refreshment and the correction of its mental errors. There is no 
doubt about it that this is a direct outcome of the ‘imperial’ 
idea, which has in such rapid and such momentous forms come 
to the front in England and America. ‘We don’t care to know 
what foreigners think,’ is a phrase forever on the lips of those 
about us. And its corollary is, ‘Oh, if they want to, teach us 
anything, they must learn English, and we will see whether it, 
is worth our notice.’ This takes for granted the fact that ifa 
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foreigner has anything to impart, he will be only too glad to di- 
yulge it to an English-speaking person. 

“But we have seen—and the evidence could be heaped up 
without limit—that foreigners are not in the least anxious to im- 
press the English mind. ‘The supposition that they ‘must learn 
English’ is preposterous and out-of-date. They have an im- 
mense audience of their own, which quite satisties them. In a 
German compendium of learning, published this year, dealing 
with the condition of literature throughout the world, I read that 
the ‘pathless chaos’ of thought in England (and America 1s 1n- 
cluded) is so great in these recent years that Germans, while 
careful to follow what is written, not merely in France, but in 
Russia, Belgium, and Norway, may safely neglect England, 
which offers nothing interesting or stimulating. except the 
strange and vivid chauvinism of Mr. Kipling. ‘This last ele- 
ment is not one at all encouraging for the purposes of bridging 
over the gulf of which I speak. The incessant glorification of 
the national idea, which has taken forms radically so similar in 
America and in England, is exquisitely distasteful to the Con- 
tinent.” 


Mr. Gosse discusses, by way of illustrating his thesis, the ‘‘al- 
ternate antagonism” between the German and the Anglo-Saxon 
literary intellectualities. He says: 


“When we have collected examples, as we easily can, of the 
contemptuous disregard of all Anglo-Saxon forms of recent liter- 
ary art by the German mind, we may turn the tables upon our- 
selves and ask what we know of German literature to-day. A 
hundred years ago, English students, from Coleridge and 
Wordsworth downward, were eagerly introducing German liter- 
ary ideals and the new Teutonic masterpieces to English read- 
ers. What is practically appreciated to-day, in London or in the 
United States, of the prominent writers of the hour in Berlin? 
Nothing at all. There is no book known to me, published in the 
English language, in which anv inkling of the movements of 
contemporary German literature is even suggested. The most 
eminent lyric poet of the German empire is understood to be 
Detler von Liliencron, a man approaching sixty years of age. 
Who can point me toa volume in the English language where 
any intelligible account is given of the genius of this writer? 
Who amongst us has followed the career of the novelist Theodor 
Fontane? Whocan tell us anything about Max Kretzer? The 
answer is another query: Who among the Germans has a lucid 
idea in connection with the names of George Meredith and Thomas 
Hardy? A chasm of the imagination lies between the two great 
races, and no one dreams of building a bridge across it.” 


The writer says that a good many Anglo-Saxon minds endure 
the growing isolation of our literature complacently. His own 
view is that it is a process of intellectual shrinkage, and he is 


apprehensive of a most undesirable outcome 


“T can not but think that in the comparatively short time dur- 
ing which the exclusion of foreign ideas from Anglo-Saxon soil 
has been more or less rigidly enforced, our national hfe has be- 
come seriously the poorer forit. T know not in what it is the 
richer, unless it be in a foolish and impotent‘ patriotism,’ falsely 
so called, which is indifferent to the real health and progress of 
society. It would seem as tho the idea’ of our blatant lit- 
erary protectionists was to reduce the universe to a village street 
of little struggling shopkeepers, with no intelligent ambition out- 
side the limits of the parish. With this comes, as an inevitable 
result, a loss of the power of critical judgment. An organ in the 
body never employed, or employed only in a round of conven- 
tional exercises, loses some of its functions. It is not able to 
respond to a perfectly normal, but unfamiliar, appeal which is 
made to it. So the human mind, closely guarded trom all but a 
narrow and mechanical circle of sympathies. loses its power of 
forming rational opinion outside that circle. It is stultified by 
its own timidity; it takes its pretentious ignorance as a hallowed 
form of mental superiority. Roughly, it may be said that in 
England and America wé still think it proper to know something 
of the French mind, but that we disapprove of it; while of the 
German mind we neither approve nor disapprove, but are cheer- 
fully willing to remain profoundly ignorant. Even the giants of 
the age, whose figures have so far overshadowed us all that it 
has been impossible entirely to ignore them, even these are less 
known, and, what is more to the point, less accurately compre- 
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hended, in the Anglo-Saxon countries than anywhere else. The 
names, even some of the books, of Ibsen and Tolstoy, are no 
longer, in the extreme old age of those extraordinary men, un- 
familiar to Americans and Englishmen, but they are infinitely 
less a part of the Anglo-Saxon heritage of thought than of that 
of any other European race.” 


The very reverse of the general conclusion reached by Mr. 
Gosse 1s arrived at (without any reference to Mr. Gosse's article) 
by a writer in 7%e Dia/ (October 16). The latter concedes that 
there 1s no longer the “ world-literature ” of medieval days, when 
Latin was the language of scholarship everywhere, for, “when 
the confusion of tongues seized upon the European peoples, as a 
regrettable but inevitable incident in the development of their 
several nationalities, the world-writer in the old sense became 


” 


extinct.” ‘here is to-day, however, in his view, a world-litera- 
ture which rises upon a broader foundation than its classical 
prototype. In Goethe's prophetic mind, it was shaping itself 


anew. He was the first to speak of it 


“Goethe also expressed the belief that Germany would con- 
tribute some share of this new literature to come, a belief to 
which he of ali men was best justified in giving utterance, for 
his 1s the one name since Shakespeare's that has by the common 
agreement of posterity been added to the list of the world’s lit- 
erary immortals. Since Goethe's time, the idea has taken shape 
in many minds, and every decade of the past century has seen 
the conditions grow more fayoreble under which a world-litera- 
ture in his sense is possible.” 


The conditions referred to are familiar—the linking together 
of continents by electricity, the facility of transportation, the 
multiplication and cheapening of printed matter. These accom- 
plish, urges this writer, great things for the solidarity of man- 


kind 


* But this solidarity of sympathetic interest has for its neces 
sary concomitant the solidarity of intellectual effort that 1s at- 
tested 1n so many Ways, in ccoperative movements and con- 
gresses, in broad educational programs, in the increase of 
friendly intercourse among the peoples, and in the general 
growth of the cosmopolitan spirit. Under these modern condi- 
tions, the sort of world-literature that Goethe had in mind has 
been shaping itself in spite of the barriers of language that tend 
to restrict the free communication of ideas, This difficulty is 
overcome partly by translations, and partly by a frank recogni- 
tion of the fact that an educated man in our time must be able 
to read freely at least two modern languages besides his own. 
Neither of these agencies alone would suftice, but taken together 
they work wonders. Given a trained minority of students, all 
the time exploring and reporting upon contemporary foreign lit- 
erature, and given also a publicof readers who have acquired the 
habit of looking abroad for ideas and inspirations, and no signi- 
ficant message uttered anywhere in Christendom can long escape 
the attention of cultivated mankind. In Goethe's own later 
years, his dictum was strikingly illustrated by the European 
vogue of Byron, and all through. the century, now by Heine, 
now by Hugo, now by many another writer, the free currency of 
thought that has made for a world-literature in Goethe’s sense 
has appeared among the most insistent phenomena of the age.” 


Finally, in the intellectual life of the present day, the writer 
finds abundant corroboration of his thesis: 


oar 


lo say nothing of the work done in science and general schol- 
arship, which becomes the common property of scholars every- 
where almost from the moment of its first publication, we may 
find in the field of literature proper all the evidence we need. 
One has only to mention the names of Bjérnson, Ibsen, Tolstoy, 
Sienkiewicz, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Maeterlinck, and Zola, 
to make it clear that contemporary literature, in its higher ranges 
and when occupied with large ideas. knows no barriers of race 
or speech, and has the whole world for its readers. It is a par- 
ticularly impressive fact that of the men just mentioned, the two 
who would by almost unanimous consent be singled out as world- 
writers far exce//ence write their books in languages that lie 
outside the province of the most liberal education, and are known 
only in translations to the world at large. There is no writer 
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living to-day who is making world-literature of the permanent 
sort for which the names of Dante and Shakespeare stand, but 
there are numerous writers whose envisagement of the chief as- 
pects of modern civilization is so sincere and profound that they 
can command almost equally the attention of readers in all coun- 
tries, and fairly deserve to be called world-writers. That their 
number will increase rather than diminish during the present 
century is a prediction that it seems reasonably safe to make.” 





HUSBANDS AS PORTRAYED BY WOMEN 
NOVELISTS. 


WOMAN writer has taken a survey recently of the novels 
written by women, and she says that, if she is to judge 
from what she finds therein, the only good husband is a dead 
husband. If the husband in women’s fiction continues to go 
from bad to worse as rapidly as he has been doing of late years, 
she is convinced that he will soon occupy the place in story-tell- 
ing once held by the eighteenth-century villain. It is Nina R. 
Allen, writing in Modern Culture (November), who says these 
things, and she comes to the rescue of the reputation of married 
mankind, which in her judgment is faring badly at the hands 
of novelists of her own sex. Before inquiring into the whys and 
wherefores she rehearses the facts as she finds them: 


“I take up one of these books to find the story of a young gov- 
erness who, after her marriage with a Cuban relative of her 
employer, discovers that she has a jealous husband. Under the 
many indignities heaped upon her, the injured wife at length 
revolts. She then learns to love another man, who returns her 
affection. But the lovers agree to try to forget each other, and 
one succeeds. ...... 

“In another feminine novel, the daughter of a country doctor 
marries a man for his wealth and title. She is not unhappy till 
her heart is won by a man who has always loved her, but who 
had thought it best to make a fortune before declaring himself. 
The husband in his story is not painted as black as he might be, 
for, suspecting the true state of affairs, he obligingly commits 
suicide, which is more than could reasonably be expected of him. 
But even then he is an impediment, for the widow suddenly de- 
velops conscientious scruples and refuses to be married to the 
man of her heart. 

“*Wedlock’ is the tragedy of an unhappy married life with a 
brute. Alas! even John Strange Winter, of the light-hearted 
and light-headed military heroes, has taken to portraying brutal 
husbands! ...... 

“The lady who styles herself George Egerton evidently re- 
gards men as but poor creatures. Several varieties of husbands 
appear in the pages of ‘Keynotes,’ ranging from the brutal fel- 
low who drinks and raves and blasphemes, and is unfaithful, to 
the stupid and commonplace person who fails to understand his 
wife,—a circumstance not surprising to the reader, at least,—and 
who little dreams of the thoughts surging through that small 
woman’s mind. Her cravings for sympathy and comprehension, 
her dissatisfaction with her lot, her temptation to emancipate 
herself, are all as a sealed book to him, tho otherwise he does 
not seem to be objectionable. ...... 

“When we take up one of Sarah Grand’s novels, we know 
what to expect. It is more likely that we shall meet not one but 
several bad husbands, who are not merely brutal but vicious. 
We may reasonably look for the intrusion of subjects suitable for 
discussion in the pages of a medical or sociological journal, but, 
in the opinion of many, out of place in a novel. And we shall 
need no introduction to the heroine, beautiful, but despising her 
beauty as a thing of the senses, rejoicing in the possession of a 
profound intellect, and represented as utterly selfless, yet think- 
ing and talking about herself a great partof thetime. Of course, 
the other man will appear. As for the few husbands who seem 
to be fairly respectable, we have doubts even about them, lest 
there be some suppressed chapters in their lives.” 


Why should there be no lack of good fathers in women’s fic- 
tion and this frightful dearth of good husbands? This writer 
regards it a pertinent question, since good fathers are generally 
good husbands. But she says: ‘In women’s books, if the hus- 
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band is good, the rule seems to be to say nothing about it, which 
is somewhat unjust; or else the bad qualities of one who is not 
what he should be are made so prominent that the virtues of the 
exemplary man sink into insignificance.” 

It is the discontented mind, she says, which bears this sour 
kind of fruit: 


“A great wave of discontent, like a mighty eagre, has flooded 
the minds of a large class of women in all civilized countries, 
sweeping away former traditions. Even the German woman, 
who to most intellects typifies the mere housewife, is revolting 
under the tyranny of the kitchen pots, and refuses to be, com- 
forted with her knitting. In an age which sees more women 
writing than ever before in the history of the world, it is natural 
that this unrest should find its expression in many of their books. 

“In the minds of the _ saffected portion of the sex arises these 
questions: Why are these women discontented? What is it they 
protest against? What do they really want? Is it true, as one 
of their critics asserts, that they mistake curiosity about morbid 
social conditions for a desire for social reforms?” 


It certainly is not because ability is unrecognized in woman or 
an unworthy estimate put upon her, we are assured, that discon- 
tent should exist; rather, it may be, woman has been exalted too 


rapidly : 


“Perhaps women have been making haste too swiftly during 
the present century, and, like a Jarvenu whose head has been 
turned by a sudden rise to wealth, have been a little spoiled by 
too rapid progress. It may be that they are discontented simply 
because they are not men; that they rebel against the common 
lot of women. And while apparently dissatisfied with husbands 
in general, it is, I think, some particular husband of whom they 
so strongly disapprove. ...... 

“Women are too ready to generalize in this as in other mat- 
ters. What applies to one, two, three, four, or a hundred hus- 
bands of our acquaintance may not be true of the millions whom 
we do not know. I believe that the number of good husbands is 
relatively as great as that of good wives, when I recall some 
whom I know :—one as unselfish as the most unselfish woman I 
have ever known; another for twenty long years giving to an 
invalid wife the care and tenderness of a mother for her ailing 
little child ; a third striving to conceal the frailty of an opium- 
eating wife, and slaving to pay the enormous bills which, with 
the reckless extravagance of a diseased mind, she had made 
wherever she found it possible.” 


Finally, observes Mrs. Allen, if there must be bad husbands 
in books, let us get something good out of the unhappy state of 
affairs which results: 


“a 


. at least, the novelist might teach the uses of a sorrow- 
ful marriage. She might teach that to bear is to conquer our 
fate. She might teach us that tho happiness has not fallen to 
her heroine’s lot, or ours, in this age of philanthropy and intel- 
lectual activity, there is plenty of occupation for heart and head 
and hand. 

“And we will rise up and call her blessed if in future novels 
she will admonish the family skeletons to rattle their bones as 
faintly as possible, in case they can not be absolutely silent. 
Let her preach to us the gospel of hope, hope for despair itself, 
as Dickens preached it.” 





NOTES. 


LISZT’S compositions are going to hold a prominent place in our concert- 
halls, according to the New York Fuening Post (September 21). “New York 
has had three great Liszt conductors—Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidl, and 
Leopold Damrosch ; but Mr. Thomas is tied to Chicago, while the other two 
are dead; and Pr. Damrosch’s sons have not fostered the seeds he sowed. 
But Liszt will return to our concert halls, we may be sure of that, as soon 
as we get another great conductor such as Germany now boasts in consid- 
erable number.” 5 


EXPRESSING regret that it has to utter a word of warning regarding the 
modern Celtic movement in literature, The New Century (October 19) says: 
“Nothing has so aroused the ire of the Celt as has the Anglo-Saxon jeer 
that he was of a feminine race. And yet Mr. George Moore’s and Mr. 
Yeat's imitation of Celtic legends are dreamy, melancholy, relaxing—as 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s romances—and as pagan. Celtic scholars have to 
do more than revive crude heathen fairy tales, if they expect to justify the 
promise of the Pan-Celtic movement.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTHON. 


THE POPULATION OF EUROPE. 


7~ account of the results of the most recent censuses of the 
principal European countries, with comparisons and a 
statement of their various rates of increase of late years, is con- 
tributed to La Sctence /llustrée by M.S. Regelsperger. Most 
of the enumerations are decennial as in our own country, and the 
latest were made in 1900 or 1go1. The author begins with 
France, whose increase of population is so small that the coun- 
try may be looked upon as stationary in this regard. Says M. 
Regelsperger : 


““On March 24, 1901, the number of persons in France was 38,- 
600,000, within three or four thousand. ‘I‘here was an increase 
of scarcely 330,000 since 1896, and this was only in the depart- 
ments containing large cities, especially in Paris. Elsewhere 
the population had diminished. The increase seems to be chiefly 
from immigration. 

“M. Jacques Bertillon noted in the 7emfs (June 18, 1go1) that 
in 1850 France was still the most populous country of Western 
Europe, but that since that year Germany has gained 21 mil- 
lions; England, Scotland, and Ireland have gained 14 millions; 
Austria-Hungary, slightly more. France is the only exception 
to the large increase that has taken place throughout Europe in 
the past ten years....... 

“Paris has now 2,714,000 inhabitants, or 200,000 more than in 
1896. Lyons, which was at the last census the second city in 
France,is now only the third; Marseilles has taken second rank, 
with 494,769 inhabitants, while Lyons has now only 453,245. .. . 

“The population of England, including Wales, is, according 
to the census of IgoI, 32,526,075, which represents an increase of 
12 per cent. in ten years. Ireland has lost a considerable num- 
ber at each decennial enumeration; her population of four and 
one-half millions is not more than half of that of 1841. The 
province of Connaught has suffered most. Scotland, on the con- 
trary, has nearly doubled in the same period; it has now nearly 
four and one-half millions of inhabitants. 

“London has exceeded four and one-half millions; this city 
alone thus contains more people than all Scotland. Manchester 
and Salford, which form practically one city, come next with 
764,945 inhabitants: Liverpool has 685,276, and Birmingham 
522,182. Generally speaking, all the English cities have consid- 
erably increased. 

“The census of the German empire, taken December 1, 1900, 
shows a considerable increase, the total figure being 56,345,014. 
Prussia alone, in round numbers, has 34,500,000. An average 
annual excess of 800,000 births has brought about this result. 
The population of Germany has increased since 1895 by more 
than four millions of inhabitants, or 7.78 percent. It has doubled 
in 75 years. 

“The population of Alsace-Lorraine has also increased. In 
1895 the annexed population numbered 1,640,000; to-day it is 
1,717,451, representing an increase of 4.66 per cent. 

“In general, the population of the empire has increased in the 
cities and industrial regions and diminished in the agricultural 
districts. At the same time emigration has notably diminished. 
In 1881 it reached its maximum of 220,902 and in 1899 it fell to 
24,000.” 


Germany has now 33 cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
Berlin, of course, leading with 1,884,315 and Hamburg coming 
next with 705,738. The city of Berlin has increased 12 per cent. 
since 1895, and its suburbs are growing yet more rapidly. When 
these are united into a “Greater Berlin,” the German’s dream of 
a capital larger than Paris will come near to realization. Ger- 
many is surpassed in population only by Russia with her 129,- 
000,000 and by the United States with her 76,300,000; and she 
is growing twice as fast as Great Britain or Italy. To quote 
further: 

“The total population of Austria-Hungary is, according to the 
decennial census of December 31, 1900, about 47 millions, inclu- 
ding Bosnia and Herzegovina. The increase has been four mil- 
lions in ten years, or nine per cent., while Germany’s increase 
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for the same period was seven and three-quarter percent. The 
population of Austria alone is 26 millions; that of Hungary 19 
millions. Bosnia and Herzegovina contained, in 1895, 1,000,059. 
Vienna has 1,662,300 inhabitants—an increase of nearly 280,000 
in ten years, 

“The population of Switzerland had risen on December 1, 
1900, to 3,312,551. This is an increase of about 400,000 souls 
since 1888; never before has such a proportion been reached. 
The cantons that have grown most rapidly are Zurich, Berne, 
Bale-Ville, Vaud, and Geneva. The growth is due chiefly to the 
influx of outsiders. ...... 

“In Italy, the fourth census was taken on February 9, 1901; 
the next preceding being on December 31, 1881. The present 
population of the kingdom is 32,449,754; it was 28,459,628 in 
1881. The increase is nearly four millions. 

“The decennial census of Norway (December 3, 1900) gave it 
2,231,395, an increase of 230,478. 

“Denmark had on February 1, 1901, 2,447,000 inhabitants, 
The last previous census was on February 2, 1900. 

“Belgium had on December 31, 1899, a population of 6,744,532. 
Brussels, which had trebled since 1846, had at this same date 
570,844. Antwerp had 299,346 on December 31, 1g00., 

“In Holland the decennial census of December 31, 1899, showed 
a population of 5,103,924, or an increase of 592,509."—7rans/a- 
tion made for Tue Lirerary DiceEst. 


NAVAL ENGINEERING AT SANTIAGO. 


A* interesting contribution to the history of the naval engage- 

ment off Santiago, which has been reviewed in so many of 
its phases during the past few weeks, is made editorially in 7he 
American Machinist. \t is claimed by this paper that the Ore- 
gon was the only one of the American vessels wherein the cap- 
tain took the advice of his chief engineer regarding the condition 
of his fires, and that consequently that vessel was the only one 
really ready for the fight. The other commanders thought more, 
it is asserted, of saving coal than of being ready for full speed at 
a moment’s notice. Says the editor: 


“Tt is a fact that of the regular ships at Santiago the Oregon 
was the only one whose machinery was in actual readiness for 
full power when Cervera’s fleet came out, and this was only be- 
cause Chief Engineer, now Commander, Milligan very strongly 
insisted on keeping fires in all the boilers all the time. 

“We can realize, from the great stress laid by Admiral Schley 
upon the question of coal, his economy in its expenditure. This 
is a matter which he had very much at heart, and this seems to 
have been the case with the captains of the ships, for, with the 
exception of the Oregon, they were working under half power, 
with only half the boilers in use; the others without steam on 
them, and in some cases even without water in the boilers, 

“This last was notably the case on the Brooklyn, where only 
three of her five large boilers and two half boilers were ready for 
service, all of the others being empty, and some of them actually 
with their man-hole plates off. Captain Clark, of the Oregon, 
has been given a great deal of credit for the performance of his 
ship, in the familiar way in which the actual head of an organi- 
zation usually gets all the credit; but Captain Clark has always 
been very ready tocredit Milligan with his share of the work. 
It is a fact that had it not been for Milligan’s insistence the Ore- 
gon would have been in the same condition as the other vessels, 
with steam on in only two boilers of the four. 

“The problem that seemed to present itself to the captains at 
Santiago was, to maintain an indefinite blockade and to do it as 
cheaply as possible. It is extremely probable that not a single 
officer in the fleet at Santiago ever dreamed that Cervera’s 
squadron would come out, because everybody anticipated what 
actually did occur—that if the ships did come out they would be 
destroyed. The reason they were destroyed, however, was not 
so much because of the superior skill of our officers as on account 
of the utter inefficiency of the mechanical department of the 
Spanish vessels. Had they been manned by British, French, or 
German engineers, with our vessels in the condition they actu- 
ally were in, there can be no doubt that the whole Spanish fleet 
would have escaped. The four Spanish ships were all quite 
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new, the Co/on, in fact, being less than a year old, and all had 
made, on trial trips of some extent, speeds of 19 knots and up 
ward. This was a higher speed than any of our armored vessels 
except the Brooklyn and New York could possibly make, and 
had the Spaniards not been utterly worthless as engineers they 
would have been able to make a speed high enough to have got- 
ten away from our fleet... .... 

“It may have occurred to many of our readers who are more 
familiar with the practise in the merchant service than on naval 
vessels, that the engineer officers are the people who are respon- 
sible for this state of affairs; but that conclusion would be en- 
tirely erroneous as applied to naval matters. On naval vessels 
the captain is supreme; he is the one who decides wnat portion 
of the power shall be used, what speed shall be made, how much 
coal shall be expended, etc. On the Oregon Captain Clark had 
the good judgment to be guided by the advice of his chief engi 
neer ; on the other ships either the engineers were not asked for 
any advice, or, if they were, their advice was not heeded. ‘On 
the fighting ship the fighting man must stand supreme,’ said 
Theodore Roosevelt, when he was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and so far as we know no one has disputed this proposi- 
tion; but it is also true that the man who is to thus stand su- 
preme must know the tools with which he is to do his work, and 
especially must the engines and all their appurtenances be in 
charge of men who know them in every detail, and who in their 
management of them are not interfered with.” 


The responsibility of the unpreparedness of our vessels for 
quick movement at the‘r highest speed is a more vitally important 
question for a court to determine, the writer asserts, than any 
that the Schley court of inquiry has before it, and, he asks, very 
pertinently, when it is to be adjudicated. 


IS THERE PLAGUE IN CALIFORNIA? 


OST medical authorities have satisfied themselves long ago 

that this question must be answered in the affirmative. 

The California board of health, however, still persists in denying 

that the disease has existed within its borders. In a recent re- 
port it says: 


“It is significant in this connection that the latest case of bu- 
bonic plague alleged to have been discovered in this city was on 
April 8, the day before the State Board commenced its active in- 
vestigations. Afterthat date no case was discovered, altho many 
were asserted to be such, until an autopsy disproved the asser- 
tion.” 


Commenting on this, the Philadelphia J/edical Journal (No- 
vember 2) says: 


“This remarkable announcement comes unsupported by any 
statement as to who made the autopsies, and what the cause of 
death was in the cases alluded to; and in spiteof the publication 
in The Public Health Reports of October 11, of the cases of plague 
with attending fatalities from July 6 to September 27 inclu- 
sive. eee 

“The whole controversy, from its beginning more than a year 
ago, would be amusing if less were at stake. It reminds one of 
the extravagances of opera-bouffe. Just what the State Board 
hopes to accomplish by this extraordinary announcement is not 
easy to perceive. From the beginning its utterances have been 
discredited. ‘They represented opinions and not views based 
upon actual investigation of those dead of the strange disease. 
That any one not immediately under the Board’s influence will 
accept the equally gross misstatements in its latest report is be- 
yond belief. 

“The matter of real moment to California is whether other 
States will be assured that state officers hostile to the truth will 
deal adequately with a grave situation and use every available 
means to prevent the spread of the pest outside the State’s bor- 
ders. What we urge again is that by intelligent and willing ac- 
tion the authorities of California use every endeavor to suppress 
a plague that menaces the public health of the country, and im- 
peses a heavy international responsibility. What kind of altru- 
ism, we should like to inquire, is this that assumes indifference 
to its own life—a fatalism difficult to accept—and an equal indif- 
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ference for the lives of others? Moreover, can a purblind State 
be trusted to preserve the health of a community and to eradicate 
an existing pest center? 

“We may say, and we believe we have many sympathizers, 
that we are tired of the plague controversy. There is indeed no 
matter for disagreement: plague has existed for almost two 
years in San Francisco, and its prevalence has not only been 
demonstrated beyond dispute, but that it prevails in the Chinese 
quarter of the city 1s the conviction of every intelligent person 
who has taken the trouble to examine into the matter. 

“If the State of California persists in its foolish practise of pre- 
varication it may suddenly discover that other States have wear- 
ied of the pastime. What its feelings will be, should the severe 
penalty of isolation by quarantine be invoked, can readily be 
conjectured. And yet even so drastic a measure might not only 
be justifiable, but prove to be the only one capable of bringing 
the defiant and resistant state authorities to a full realization of 
the consequences of equivocation,” 


‘*“PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING.” 


HE conjunction of these words is no mere attempt at a 
taking phrase, we are told by a writer in 7/e Lancet (Lon- 

don). but has a sound physiological basis. He reminds us that 
De Quincey was assured on medical authority that a man could 
be drunk upon beef-steak. and that food may produce great men- 


tal torpor. He goes on to say 


“It is the empty stomach that best suits a full head and ideas 
that flow out freely before retire with the entry of substantial re- 
past. Oliver Wendell Holmes, with that charming blend of wit 
and scientific knowledge that gave the distinction to his writings, 
has discoursed upon this very point. He talks of the ‘ bulbous- 
headed fellows steaming as they write,’ and shows how to meet 
the demands of thought and imagination. ‘The brain must have 
more than its share of the circulating blood. ‘There must be no 
rival in the full liver or the actively digesting glands of the gas- 
tric mucous membrane. Do not eat heavily, then, if you are 
soon to think hard. Either your ideas or your dinner will be 
neglected and lie a sorry weight upon your head or your epigas- 
trium. ‘The poor half-starved poet is familiar to every one. We 
may mitigate our pity by reflecting that in many cases he would 
have been no poet if he had not starved. Enough fuel to sustain 
the fire of life is necessary for work, but heap on the coal and 
you will deaden the overburdened flame. The great thinkers, 
the great workers in any direction but a purely physical one, 
have for the most part been abstemious men. If not naturally 
of small appetite they have exercised constant restraint, grudg- 
ing from the play of higher functions every moment and every 
energy spent upon the animal activities of their nature. Habit 
soon helps the fine effort of such people, and it becomes natural 
for them to eat less, to drink less, and to sleep less than their 
fellows. Thus, in a long life of intellectual activity many scores 
of hours are utilized for the main purpose which in the case of 
other men are squandered upon the dinner-table or in the mere 
nothingness of sleep or idling.” 

The author believes that Carlyle was justified in his definition 
of genius as ‘“‘a capacity for work.” Every great man, no matter 
how brilliant his natural gifts, sooner or later has worked with 
constancy and devotion; inthe will and the power to work genius 
asserted itself. To quote further: 


“It is common to hear a man say, ‘So-and-so is a genius; if he 
worked he could do anything.’ Just because he does not work 
‘So-and-so’ must be denied the title. In the natural sciences, 
and professions such as medicine that depend upon them, the 
inevitableness of great work for great achievement is, perhaps, 
more obvious than in the service of art and literature. ‘The ar- 
tist and the writer of genius are gifted with inspirations falling 
to no man of mere talent, however hard he works. Yet even so 
the genius works to illustrate his inspiration, whether it is 
Raffael at his easel or Shakespeare at his desk, with a kind of 
frenzy of application and a continuous determination that are 
impossible to men not so endowed. Such labors of the will and 
of the brain demand at the time the whole energies of a human 
being. No lower member of the confederated body which is man 
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must seek employment while the master parts are thus at work. 
So it is, then, that the little-eating worker blesses the world with 
fruits which the voluptuary and the gourmet may possibly enjoy 
at his well-fed ease, but can never hope in the least degree to 
emulate.” 


A NEW SYSTEM OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


T is reported in the daily press that a system of transmitting 
ether waves by using the earth as a conductor has been tried 
with excellent results in Buckinghamshire, England. ‘This sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy, known as the Armorli system, is the 
invention, so it is claimed, of a young Swede by the name of 
Orling. Says //ectricity, in a notice of the new system: 


“Experiments carried out on October 17 before a number of 
people are said to have proven beyond doubt that not only tele- 
graph messages, but telephone messages as well, may be trans- 
mitted with fairly satisfactory results by this system over con- 
siderable distances. The waves may also be made use of for 
steering torpedoes, which fact was demonstrated on the day in 
question. 

“Two of the spectators were asked by the inventor to decide 
between themselves on a series of evolutions to be executed by 
a torpedo in the small lake. Both of these gentlemen were fa- 
miliar with steering terms, and wrote out a set of instructions, 
which one carried to a distant tent in which the transmitting ap- 
paratus was located, while the other was brought to the lakeside, 
where the torpedo lay on the water. 

“Ata signal from a whistle the man beside the torpedo con- 
sulted his paper, while at the same moment there was a buzzing 
sound of the machinery of the little vessel, and the next instant 
the rudder of the torpedo swung hard aport. Another whistle 
and the rudder straightened out backward and forward. At 
every angle in steering the little brass rudder swerved and 
turned, every motion being checked off by the man by the lake- 
side as correct with a prearrangement made with his associate 
before the experiment began. 

“The system is described by an electrical engineer who was 
present at the tests as follows: 

“The advantage of this over other wireless systems arises 
from the fact that the earth is used directly as a transmitting 
medium and no natural obstructions interfere with the trans- 
mission of the impulses. 

“ “Stripped of technical terms, the system may be thus de- 
scribed: At the transmitting-station are two earth terminals. 
The transmitting instrument, connecting with an ordinary eight- 
volt battery, causes electric action between these terminals consist 
ing of a high potential discharge and low-tension current. By 
this means a number of impulses are set up whose radii of action 
extend over a certain area, 

‘“** Within this area is interposed a receiving-instrument, which, 
by a similar but reversed action, will reconvert the transmitted 
impulses into mechanical action. For instance, the action of the 
Morse instrument in dots and dashes is thus conveyed in the 
earth, transmitted in the shape of impulses to the receiving in- 
strument, where the mechanical dots and dashes are repeated. 
This system differs from the Marconi system inasmuch as it re- 
quires no coherer or overhead poles, while its installation, when 
perfect, should be simplicity itself. It is certainly the most won- 
derful electrical discovery of this new century.” 

Electricity remarks at the close of its notice : 

“Judging from the somewhat meager information at hand, we 
should think the system invented by this young Swede in many 
respects resembles that tried near Paris some six months ago.” 





Scientific Associations as Educators.—It is consid- 
ered worthy of remark by 7he Electrical World and Engineer 
that among the sixty-two men honored by Yale with degrees at 
the recent bicentennial, not one was an engineer or an inventor. 
That the alma mater of Eli Whitney and S. F. B. Morse should 
have failed to recognize this kind of achievement in an age 
and in a land where it has been specially developed the writer 
regards as curious. He goes on to suggest that the presiding 
officers of the great engineering societies are proper objects for 
academic honors, as these societies have really come to be great 
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educational institutions, He says: “Those who have followed 
the work accomplished by our different institutes, such as that 
of the Electrical Engineers, or the societies of Mechanical or 
Civil Engineers, recognize that these bodies really exercise the 
function of great post-graduate schools in which the members, 
who are continuously engaged in technical work, have done more 
to advance the science than any other agency. If more of the 
instructors or professors at Yale were members of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers this fact might be better under- 
stood at New Haven. For this reason, the president of each of 
these bodies stands in the position of a president of a post-grad- 
uate school for the advanced study of a particular branch of en- 
gineering, so that it would be a graceful act for some of the lead- 
ing universities occasionally to recognize this fact by the award 
of a degree to the president of one of these bodies when the occu- 
pant of that position has been particularly prominent for schol- 
arly attainments, or for engineering achievement.” 


AN ATTACK ON CHEESE. 


LL the highly flavored cheeses are condemned unsparingly 

by The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. The flavor, ac- 

cording to this journal, represents simply putridity in various 
degrees, and is decidedly objectionable. Says the writer: 

“What is the matter with the cheese? 

“Simply this, that it has come to be an almost universal belief 
that coagulated casein and butter fat, which are its constituents, 
must be ‘cured.’ This ‘curing’ process is chiefly accomplished 
by time. It is not considered fit to eat until it is old enough and 
rank enough—from gradual processes of decomposition—to be 
buried. ‘The average palate has been gradually educated to rel- 
ish cheese after it has undergone butyric-acid fermentation, and 
is, in fact, putrid. This is plain English, and it flies in the face 
of reigning authorities on gustatory standards. Certain brands 
of the stuff, as Roquefort, Limburger, and several other varie- 
ties, sell at enormous prices simply because they represent the 
ideal degree of rankness—putridity. 

“This butyric fermentation has its proper bacillus, and, in case 
of the special varieties present in Limburger and other delectable 
brands, the characteristic odor is vile enough and strong enough 
to bar attempts at counterfeiting or substitution. The flavor 
comports with the smell, and either one would cause a respect- 
able canine to drop his astonished tail and sneak out of the rank- 
est soap factory or tanyard on the face of the earth. 

.° Every normal stomach rebels at it, and every normal palate 
repudiates it at sight, taste, or smell. Years ago when all the 
smal] dairymen made little cheese for their own use, if not for 
the market, they began to eat it before it was a fortnight old, ate 
it as freely as they did bread, and never thought of it as being 
difficult of digestion. Nor was it. 

“To put such compressed casein before a lover of Limburger 
would be to offer him an unpardonable insult. And yet, from a 
health standpoint, it is the only cheese that can be approved. 

“Of the semiputrid, rank-smelling, and acrid-tasting stuff now 
sold for cheese, any person can not partake with impunity; and 
those who do eat it are compelled to be very sparing in their in- 
dulgence, making it a relish or condiment rather than a food. 
This is because it belongs with ‘embalmed beef,’ moldy bread, 
and gangrenous ‘game,’ for which palled palates either profess 
or possess a gusto.” 


Lockjaw from Antitoxin.—Several children have died 
in St. Louis from lockjaw, believed to be the effect of impure 
antitoxin administered to them either to cure or to prevent diph- 
theria. Says 7he Necord-Herald (Chicago) in an editorial on 
the subject (November 3) : 

“The deaths resulted from antitoxin given out by the city 
health department. The distressing feature of the case is the 
fact that a number of the children who died from its effects, or 
are ill and not expected to recover, were perfectly healthy when 
the serum was administered, it being given to them as a precau- 
tionary measure to prevent their taking diphtheria from others. 
‘They were taken with tetanus, or lockjaw, which is more fatal 
than diphtheria. 

“That the serum was infected with tetanus germs appears to 
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have been proved beyond all reasonable doubt, the most conclu- 
sive proof being the death in convulsions of guinea-pigs that 
were inoculated with the fluid. 

“These distressing results of carelessness on the part of a city 
health department can not be held as shaking the overwhelming 
testimony of medical experience in favor of the efficacy of anti- 
toxin. ‘That antitoxin is a specific for diphtheria and a reliable 
preventive has been demonstrated in thousands of tests. Where 
it fails once it is efficacious in a hundred cases. Medical science, 
in fact, has conferred no greater boon upon the human race since 
the discovery of vaccination as a preventive of smallpox.” 


The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat (November 4) speaks as 
follows : 


“It should be possible, we think, for a bacteriologist, if he 
knows his business, to establish the fact of the absolute purity 
of the serum on the one hand, or on the other hand, its mixture 
with other ingredients; in which latter case we presume he 
would take no chances, but at once reject it. But if a bacteriolo- 
gist can not vouch for the absolute purity of antitoxin, and say 
for certain that it does not contain the bacillus tetani or other 
killing germ, antitoxin is bound to be viewed in the future with 
a distrust which has not attached to it in the past. 

“The further developments of those St. Louis cases will be 
watched, not only by the medical profession but by the laity as 
well, with intense interest.” 





PREDISPOSITION AND INFECTION. 


HAT a plant may grow we must have, first, of course, the 
seed and then a soil that favors its germination. So for 
the presence of disease we must have not o1 ly the germ but the 
favoring soil; in other words, both infection and predisposition. 
This fact has often been emphasized, but the wonderful develop- 
ment and spread of knowledge regarding the germs of disease 
have made some of us forget the other necessary element in dis- 
ease-production. While some virulent germs will grow in any 
soil, there are others that seem to need special conditions, and 
by striving to alter these where they exist we are combating the 
disease more effectually than if we should wait to fight it till it 
had actually developed. ‘These facts are well illustrated by an 
editorial in 7he Hospital (October 26) regarding tuberculosis. 
Says the writer: 


“The germ has been placed on a high pedestal, infection has 
been made into a fetish, and the faiths of our fathers have been 
to a large extent deserted. Nevertheless artists and people of 
observation still hold to the ‘consumptive type,’ girls and young 
men are still said to be ‘consumptive-looking,’ and those who, 
putting theory on one side, are content to watch events, find too 
often that these old notions turn out to be correct. ... The 
widespread nature of the infection of tuberculosis makes its fairly 
clear that something besides exposure to it is involved in the de- 
velopment of the disease. But when we find that not only are 
the germs widespread, but that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion are actually infected by them, and yet are able to throw off 
the disease, it becomes more evident than ever that it is the con- 
dition of the individual rather than the presence of the germ 
which decides whether a man shall or shall not become consump- 
tive.” 


Post-mortem examinations, the writer goes on to say, demon- 
strate that a much larger proportion of the population has at 
some time or another been infected with tuberculosis than was 
formerly thought to be the case. He says: 


“When we hear that in 500 post-mortem examinations made at 
the Zurich Pathological Institute undoubted signs of tubercle 
were discovered in 97 per cent. of the bodies examined, and 
when we compare with that the comparatively small proportion 
of the population which is carried off by the disease, when in 
fact we find that far more people threw off the disease than ulti- 
mately died of it, we can not resist the conclusion that the ulti- 
mate result of an infection with tuberculosis must depend far 
more upon the resisting power of the patient than on the pres- 
ence or even on the reception of the infective material.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A CRITICAL VIEW OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


OST of the controversy aroused by “scientific criticism ” of 

the Bible has raged, of late years, around the Old Testa- 

ment. The critics have not, however, confined themselves to 

this section of the Scriptures, and an excellent summary of their 

conclusions in regard to the Gospel writings is found in a new 

work by Wilhelm Soltan, entitled “Unsere Evangelien ihre 

Quellen und ihr Quellenwerth.” The origin of the Gospel wri- 
tings is described by the author substantially as follows: 


Not long after the death of Jesus, when the preaching of the 
Gospel began to spread, it was found necessary that the words 
of the Lord should be put into some authentic written form. Ac- 
cording to the report of Papias, dating from the middle of the 
second century, the Apostle Matthew compiled a collection of 
“Sayings of the Lord” in Hebrew or Aramaic language. In 
their mission sermons the apostles translated these sayings into 
the Greek (which translation was in general use in the church), 
or had them translated by interpreters. In this way a collection 
of the sayings of the Lord, or “ Logia of Jesus,” originated, and 
this became the first and earliest written Gospel source. A sec- 
ond source we must seek in the Gospel of St. Mark, the founda- 
tion of which was in the reports of Peter concerning the life and 
teachings of Jesus. His companion, Mark, translated these for 
the hearers of the apostles, and probably about the year 7o he 
put these into a permanent written form. Their collection, con- 
sisting in the first place of short ‘Peter pericopes,” afterward 
received an introduction from the pen of Mark and was aug- 
mented in other ways by him. Later, the section St. Mark vi. 
45-viii. 26 was added, and still later the conclusion of the pres- 
ent second Gospel—chap xvi. 9-20—was written by a different 
hand, 

This Gospel of St. Mark together with the Logia constitutes 
the basis from which the present first and third Gospels were 
compiled; and in this sense the “two-source” theory has found 
general acceptance. 

Additional questions in reference to the Gospels pertain to the 
further development of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
The former has gone through two editions, one the product of the 
Proto-Matthew and the other the work of the Deutero-Matthew. 
The first editor united the Mark pericopes and the logia of Mat- 
thew, which had been translated into better Greek, and in this 
way published the first complete account of the life and deeds of 
Jesus. In doing this he used in rather a free way the historical ma- 
terials extant, readjusted and changed them according to hisown 
tastes, and was particularly anxious to arrange the words of the 
Lord in accordance with the subject-matter (chap. v.-vii., xxiii.- 
xxv., and to add suitable sayings to the traditional Mark pericopes. 
Every one of these additions to the Gospel of St. Mark he begins 
with some special introductory words, and when he returns to 
the account of the second Gospel he indicates this fact also. It 
is characteristic of this Proto-Matthew that he is chiefly con- 
cerned in a Christianity of conviction and of works, or, in other 
words, a non-dogmatic Christianity. 

However, in this document, thus prepared and enlarged, there 
were still wanting many of the beautiful parables of Christ and 
many of his most edifying sayings. For this reason the logia 
of Matthew were enlarged by the addition of material of this 
kind, such additions being the story of the birth and childhood 
of Jesus, his relationship to John the Baptist, etc., which were 
taken from the early traditions of the church. ‘This enlarge- 
ment of the original material from written and _ traditional 
sources, as also the change from the chronologically more correct 
order of events as given by St. Mark, induced St. Luke to pre- 
pare a new account of the life of Jesus, and this is the origin of 
the third Gospel. 

The additions which St. Luke made, especially in the geneal- 
ogy and the childhood life of Jesus, made it desirable that the 
first Gospel also should contain such details. In addition, cer- 
tain dogmatical tendencies of the post-apostolic period began to 
make themselves felt. These two causes induced the Deutero- 
Matthew to revise the first Gospel in the form in which it is now 
extant. 

So far as the value of the Gospels as sources for scientific re- 
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search is concerned, precedence must be given to St. Mark; but 
the other Gospels also, especially in so far as they merely elab- 
orate what is found in the Gospel of St. Mark, contain an ex- 
traordinary faithful picture of the works and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 

‘The fourth Gospel was the work of St. John, the presbyter in 
Asia Minor, but not the work of the apostle. The writer was 
acquainted with the synoptic Gospels, btit in his account he re- 
produces the views that prevailed in the faith of the congrega- 
tions in the second century. In preparing his Gospel, he made 
use of a written collection of logia which in some way were 
based on the reports of the Apostle John, into which, however, 
and often in a mechanical manner, addresses and discussions 
were introduced. It will ever remain a marvelous thing that the 
tradition of the church has always ascribed the fourth Gospel to 
the Apostle John.—7rans/ation made for Tur Literary Dt- 
GEST. 





WAS SATAN EVER IN HEAVEN? 


N the view of a recent writer, a considerable amount of my- 
thology has crept into the Christian faith, and he thinks it 

has proved a hindrance to many people in search of religious 
truth. “Some of this mythology,” says this writer, the Rev. 
James Weller (in Westminster Review, November), “is of 
heathen origin, and has been absorbed unconsciously into our 
creed by Christian poets weaving Scripture into the creations of 
their own fancy, until they have ceased to distinguish the one 
from the other.” Milton is one of these Christian mythologists, 
Mr. Weller says, and he declares that “the splendor of his genius 
has done more to mislead the Christian mind on the subject of 
angels and devils, heaven and hell, than any [other] known 
Christian poet.” The writer speaks of the prevailing belief that 
Satan once dwelt in heaven, and, as a result of an “angelic” 
war, was, with his fellow rebels, defeated and hurled from 
This is the Miltonic interpretation of the text, 
“T beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” But, in Mr. 
Weller’s view, this theory, poetically striking as it may be, is a 


heaven to hell. 


dangerous one, causing endless difficulties. He says it has no 
Scriptural foundation, and should be banished from the teach- 
ings of Christianity. He writes: 

‘“We may search in vain throughout the whole of the Bible for 
any safe foundation on which to rest the theory that Satan was 
ever in heaven. He is called an angel—and probably this has 
afforded the ground upon which Milton built his theory—but we 
must distinguish between angels of light and angels of darkness ; 
between angels of life and angels of death. ‘There exist, it is 
true, a few passages which at first sight appear to account for 
this singular misrepresentation ; but these need but slight exam- 
ination in order to show how incapable they are of affording 
ground for such a proposition. The first is (Is. xiv. 12), ‘How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, Son of the Morning.’ 
This has no reference whatever to Satan, but applies to the King 
of Babylon, whose power and dignity are represented as having 
exalted him to heaven, and when that power was overthrown he 
is spoken of as being thrust down to the ground. 

“The next passage already alluded to, ‘I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven,’ is no more conclusive than the for- 
mer. ‘The original Greek runs: ‘I beheld Satan fall as lightning 
from heaven.’ It is true that Satan is here spoken of, and so 
speedy was to be his fall from power that our Lord compared it 
to lightning from heaven. ‘This fall, Christ told His disciples, 
was to be the effect of their mission. The fall of Satan was to 
be from the position of power and influence over men because a 
greater power was about to make itself felt in the world—the 
power of God over Satan. In the same chapter the same figura- 
tive language is applied to Capernaum: ‘And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted to heaven, shall be thrust down to hell.’ And 
we know that the fall of Capernaum was from power and influ- 
ence to degradation and ruin. This passage therefore refuses to 
countenance the theory of the expulsion of Satan from the habi- 
tation of the world of spirits and the immediate presence of God. 
The passage, however, which is most generally quoted in sup- 
port of this theory is to be found in the Revelation of St. John 
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(Revelations xii. 7), ‘And there was war in heaven: Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon, . and the great 
dragon was cast out, that old serpent called the Devil and 
Satan.’ But this quotation is, if possible, less available than 
either of the others, not only because it is purely figurative, but 
because it refers neither to the present nor to the past, but to the 
distant future. ‘Come up hither and I will show thee things 
which must be hereafter." There was no promise of a represen- 
tation of anything which took place before the existence of the 
first man upon the earth; but a vision of the hereafter, in which 
picture Satan is overcome—the great triumph of truth over error, 
of virtue over vice. With regard to the passage in St. Jude 
(verse 6) and that in St. Peter (2 Peter ii, 4) no mention of 
heaven is made, so that neither of these can have any bearing 
upon the subject. With the notion therefore of peace and har- 
mony with which we associate a life to come, we gladly banish, 
once and forever, this Miltonic theory that sin and the father of 
sin had their origin in a world where evil can not possibly exist.” 


THE MESSAGE OF MORMONISM. 


HE story of the little desert commonwealth whose headquar- 
ters is in Salt Lake City, and whose growth has been ac- 
companied by such marvelous economic changes, has usually 
been told from a hostile point of view. In Lamd of Sunshine 
(October), however, the other side of the story is told by the 
pen of Lorenzo Snow, the recently deceased president of ‘‘ The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” and it is probably 
the last document that was written by him. A considerable part 
of the article is allotted to an exhaustive historical sketch of Mor- 
monism. ‘This we pass for our present purpose, and quote what 
Mr. Snow has written about ‘“‘Mormonism’s message to the 
world”: 


‘““Mormonism, a nickname for the real religion of the Latter- 
day Saints, does not profess to be a new thing, except to this 
generation. It proclaims itself as the original plan of salvation, 
instituted in the heavens before the world was, and revealed 
from God to man in different ages. That Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, and other ancient worthies had this religion 
successively, in a series of dispensations, we, as a people, verily 
believe. To us, the Gospel taught by the Redeemer in the me- 
ridian of time was a restored Gospel, of which, however, he was 
the author, in his preexistent state. Mormonism, in short, is 
the primitive Christian faith restored, the ancient Gospel brought 
back again—this time to usher in the last dispensation, introduce 
the millennium, and wind up the work of redemption as pertain- 
ing to this planet. 

“It teaches that prior to the millennial reign of peace, there is 
to be a universal gathering of scattered Israel, the lineal descen- 
dants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; meaning not only the Jews, 
but also the ‘lost tribes’ and such of the chosen seed as have for 
generations been mixed with other peoples. This gathering, 
which includes the converted Gentiles, is preliminary to the glo- 
rious advent of the King of kings, and the resurrection of those 
who are Christ’s at his coming. The places of assembly are 
America and Palestine, the former taking chronological prece- 
dence as the gathering-place of * Ephraim and his fellows,’ while 
the ‘dispersed of Judah’ will migrate to and rebuild Jerusalem. 
Here, upon the American continent, will be reared Zion, a new 
Jerusalem, where the Saints will eventually assemble and pre- 
pare for the coming of the Messiah.” 


In the tops of the mountains, ‘exalted above the hills,” the 
writer goes on to say, Mormonism has continued its work of 
“gathering Israel from the nations.” And he essays to demon- 
strate by fact and illustration that the proselytes who have come 
to “build up Zion” in the Rocky Mountains have been and are 
“of the bone and sinew, genius and talent, of nearly all coun- 
tries.” He then asks: 

“Is it saying too much that if Mormonism had done nothing 
more than bring such people from the lands of their birth, where 
they were living in rented homes, dependent upon others for em- 
ployment if not support, with no prospect of a change for the 
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better, and here make of them independent householders and 
landed proprietors, it would have achieved one of the greatest 
and most beneficent works of modern times? In this connection 
let me quote the substance of a remark made by Mr. Phil Robin- 
son, former war correspondent of the London /az/y Telegraph, 
who as a special correspondent of the New York /1’0r/d came to 
Utah early in the eighties. Said he, after visiting some of our 
settlements, notably those of Cache Valley: ‘I defy any honest 
man to survey that broad expanse of orchards, meadows, and 
grain-fields dotted with homes of peaceful, prosperous, and con- 
tented people, to say in his heart that Mormonism is either a 
fraud or a failure.’ It need scarcely be added that this gentle- 
man was not a convert to our doctrines; he was simply survey- 
ing Mormonism in its material phases. Himself a foreigner, an 
=nglishman, he had mingled here with many of his former coun- 
trymen, rescued by this religion from poverty if not pauperism 
in the Old World, and lifted to social and financial heights of 
which they had never dreamed. Add to such achievements the 
marvel, almost miracle, of bringing together from various parts 
of the earth men and women speaking different tongues, cher- 
ishing different traditions, schooled in different customs, and 
making of them one homogeneous mass, living peaceably side by 
side and working unitedly and intelligently toward a common 
end and purpose, and you still have only a part—and that a ma 
terial part—of what has been accomplished by Mormonism. 

There is a physiological as well as a sociological phase to the 
subject, which, Mr. Snow says, an Anglo-Saxon, English or 
American, must appreciate : 

“Himself [the Anglo-Saxon] a product of race amalgamation, 
and owing thereto his general physical excellence and racial su 
premacy, it would require no argument to convince him that the 
highest type of man is the composite type, blending in one race 
the best qualities of many. The typical Englishman of to-day, 
what is he but a mixture of Celt, Briton, Saxon, Norman, and 
Dane? The typical American, what is he but the joint product 
of the best and most enlightened peoples on earth? ‘The typical 
Mormon—history is but repeating itself in creating him by a 
union of forces and powers that are sure to make for the physical 
and intellectual betterment of mankind. 

“The whole idea of Mormonism is improvement—mentally, 
physically, morally, and spiritually. No half-way education 
suffices for the Latter-day Saint. He holds with Herbert Spen- 
cer that the function of education is ‘to prepare man for complete 
living,” but he also maintains that ‘complete living’ should be 
interpreted ‘life here and hereafter.’ Joseph Smith declared 
that the glory of God is intelligence, that a man is saved no 
faster than he gets knowledge, and that whatever principles of 
intelligence he attains to in this life. they will rise with him in 
the resurrection; giving him the advantage over ignorance and 
evil in the world to come. He taught that man by constantly 
progressing may eventually develop into a divine being, like 
unto his Father in heaven.” 

This brings the writer to a discussion of the influence of Mor- 
monism upon religious thought ; and upon this subject he speaks 
as follows 


“The preaching and publishing of its doctrines has had a 
marked effect in molding and modifying Christian views and 
sentiments and in changing the creeds of the churches. Infant 
damnation and the never-dying torture of the soul (doctrines 
coutroverted by Mormonism) are not insisted upon by the sects 
as emphatically as they ounce were, and the ‘larger hope’ of re 
pentance beyond the grave—an out-and-out Mormon doctrine- 
is gradually coming to the front in the reformed conceptions of 
orthodox Christianity. Other points of modification are those 
touching the antiquity of the Gospel, and progress in lieu of 
stagnation in the life to come. Pact 

“If I were asked toname the greatest achievement of Mormon- 
ism, however, I should have to speak of its spiritual triumphs, 
manifest in its effects upon the lives, characters, and disposition 
of its converts; in the wonderful religious awakening and refor- 
mation that has taken place in their souls as the result of the 
acceptance and practise of its principles. The great hope that 
has been kindled in their hearts: the expulsion of doubt; the 
assurance that their sins are forgiven and washed away; that 
through the medium of the Holy Spirit they are actually brought 
into communion with God; the promise not only of salvation, 
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but of exaltation in the life to come, conditioned upon obedi- 
ence and faithfulness here; the knowledge imparted of the pre- 
existence and the hereafter, the perpetuity in heaven of family 
relationships formed on earth, man’s true relationship to God, 
with all that it implies in the way of progress and ultimate per- 
fection—all these give a peace, a ‘sense of security to the soul, a 
moral and spiritual elevation that passes understanding and con- 
stitutes the greatest boon that religion can bestow.” 


Having in this manner indicated his estimate of what Mormon- 
ism has done, Mr. Snow proceds to consider its present influence 
and the character of its propaganda. He says: 

* Briefly, it is continuing the work begun by Joseph Smith, and 
built upon by Brigham Young and hisimmediate successors, Out 
of deference to the law of the land, and after much suffering in the 
premises, it has laid aside the practise of one of its principles— 
that of patriarchal or plural marriage—by which it had hoped to 
further demonstrate some of its ideas respecting the physical, 
mental, and moral regeneration of the race ; but with this excep- 
tion all the principles and doctrines taught to the church by its 
tounder are in force and are still practised by it. The preaching 
of the Gospel goes on, and the gathering of Israel likewise con- 
tinues. From eighteen hundred to two thousand missionaries 
are kept in the field, traveling and laboring unsalaried, at their 
own expense, and, wherever permissible under the laws of the 
country they visit, without purse or scrip, which has been our 
practise from the beginning. ‘This practise, which is in harmony 
with the procedure of the apostles anciently, while a severe trial 
to the elders, has proved a most excellent discipline, causing 
them to put implicit trust in God, and clothing them with the 
true spirit of their calling. Every worthy male member of the 
church holds some office of the priesthood, and is exercised eithe: 
at home or abroad in preaching the Gospel and administering its 
ordinances. AEE 4 

“Mormonism is pursuing its traditional policy—* minding its 
and doing unto others as it would be done by. It 
does not spend its time berating and abusing other churches and 


own business’ 


religions, all of which it recognizes as doing good in their vari 
ous spheres. It simply proclaims itself as a greater measure otf 
truth as the fulness of the everlasting Gospel; facing fearlessly 
all creeds, all systems, and inviting comparison between its doc- 
trines and theirs. Our Tabernacle and other public buildings 
are open to ministers of other denominations, and to lecturers 
and speakers in general.” 

As to the future of Mormonism—its purposes and their fulfil- 


nl 


ment—the writer says 


“That it will succeed in establishing Zion, in building the 
Holy City, in gathering out the righteous from all lands and 
preparing them to meet the Lord when he comes in his glory, 
no faithful Latter-day Saint doubts. To this end it aims to in 
stitute what is known as the United Order, a communal system 
inaugurated by the Prophet Joseph Smith as early as February, 
1831, but which, owing to the church's frequent migrations and 
other causes, has never been fully established. ‘The purpose of 
the Order is to make the members of the church equal and united 
in all things, spiritual and temporal, to banish pride, poverty, 
and iniquity, and introduce a condition of things that will pre- 
pare the pure in heart for the advent of the world’s Redeemer.” 

As an illustration of the hostile comment which the missionary 
work of the Mormon elders is exciting in the press of other 
churches, we quote the following from an editorial entitled ** The 
Mormon Peril,” in the New York Oédserver (November 7) 


ar 


The devil knows a bad thing when he sees it, and does his 
best in his own interest to keep the Mormon iniquity going. 
How grave the menace of Mormonism continues to be may be 
seen at a glance, when one reflects that the Mormons hold the 
balance of power in seven States and are colonizing industri- 
ously, with consummate adroitness and untiring persistency, in 
half a dozen States besides. Mormonism is simply a satanic 
system, to be fought unsparingly and persistently by every pos- 
sible religious influence and proper legislative means. ‘The war- 
fare against Mormonism, moreover, must not simply be ardent, 
it must also be intelligent; it should not be impulsive and spas- 
modic, it should be a deliberately planned campaign and a con- 
stantly prosecuted endeavor.” 


The Observer calls upon its readers to obtain, circulate, and 
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sign petition blanks in support of the movement now on foot 
for an amendment to the federal Constitution that will forbid 


polygamy. 


THE REAL PROBLEM OF THE CHURCH AND 
ITS SOLUTION. 

i GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX, D.D., president of 

Union Theological Seminary, acknowledges that the agi- 
tation for a change in the confessional statements of the Presby- 
terian Church is one of many indications of a widespread theo 
logical unrest. He declares that throughout the church universal 
there is discontent, and a feeling that “the times are out of 


joint.” He denies 





that this is the re- 
sult of attack upon, 
or unusual obstacles 
in the way of, the 
chureh, or that de- 
nominational strife 
isresponsible. ‘The 
dithculty, be says, is 
in fundamental ar- 
ticles of the Chris- 
tian creed itself 
‘Protestants, ad- 
vocates of the 
broadest education, 
champions of free 
. thought, open to the 
intellectual currents 
of the age, feel an 


influenee which 





makes them _hesi- 











ate. The widening 
REV. GEORGE W. KNOX, D.D separation between 
traditional theology 
and the scientific cuiture of our times produces a semi-paralysis 
of faith.” 


There is, therefore, a grave problem before the church, and 


Dr. Knox (in 7hke Kvangelist, Presby., October 31) has this to 
say concerning its nature 


“The problem for the church is not to be found among the 
great questions of the past, of Calvinism and Arminianism, of 


sacraments and orders, of ritual and organization, of the Trinity 
and the atonement; nor is it among the questions so sharply de- 
bated in recent years, of authenticity and inerrancy, of inspira- 
tion and revelation. <All these, important and connected not re- 
motely with the essential truths of our religion, are not central, 
and their answer will not decide our issue. 

“For we are concerned with the greatest of problems debated 
through the ages. Back from all outworks, back through all in- 
terior lines of defense, we have been forced, and the question of 
all questions is once more raised within the contines of the church 
itself, What think we of God?” 

This is, and has always been, says the writer, the problem, not 
only for individuals, but for every great religion 

“Religion for any individual is communion with the God he 
knows. ‘The description of this God is his theology, its adora- 
tion is his worship, and obedience to its commands is his rule of 
life. The central religious fact, is communion with God, or, in 
more technical language, it is the realization in experience of 
the truth set forth in creed.” 

What then, Dr. Knox asks, does the Christian worship? And, 
if the answer, as doubtless it must be, is God, then, how is God 
made known? Again the answer is unquestioned,—through 
Christ. But the writer accuses theology of traveling by quite a 


different road : 


“In general, we may say, it is sought to go up through nature 
to attributes described and analyzed by a method learned in 
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schools far other than those of the apostles and prophets. ‘Thus 
it has been the God of reason and nature first, with proofs from 
nature at most supplemented with Scripture texts. And the rey- 
elation of God in Christ, if it appear at all, bas been given an 
inconspicuous place, the lessons he teaches made an appendix 
to a natural theology. 

“The present problem for the church follows as matter of 
course. For our view of nature changes with every change in 
science and philosophy, and with this change of view must our 
notions of the God of nature change. Thus natural theology is 
the handmaid of natural science. Given acertain physics, logic, 
and ontology, and a corresponding view of God emerges; change 
those, and this, too, shall change How, then, can our prob- 
lem fail to press for its solution? ‘The wonder is that so many 
remain undisturbed, and that, on the whole, faith still stands so 
firm. But the question will not down, With all nature trans- 
formed, is the Christian’s God still the same? Can we worship 
Him our fathers worshiped and still call ourselves by the same 
sacred name?” 

There are many answers to this question, says Dr. Knox, and 
he brings them forward for the purpose of investigating their 


correctness thus 


“Some reply directly, No! Theology falls with the old philos- 
ophy and science. In the name of truth we renouuce the faith, 
tho the universe lose its soul of loveliness thereby. The answer 
is natural, for the dilemma has been formed by the church itself, 
and, if the dilemma hold, if the way is up through nature to na- 
ture’s God, then it is inevitable. But the dilemma is false. The 
Christian knows his God not through nature, but through Jesus 
Christ. 

“Just as unsound is the dilemma if we take its other horn with 
many, and say, we defy the new. We have certainty and final- 
ity in our theology and it shall not change with changing times. 
But this is a losing fight, half-hearted, with yieldings here and 
there which really yield all. The position is the very center of 
the unrest of the church. ‘To yield it wholly is the only way to 
peace. Half measures are of no avail, tho some still strive to 
patch the old with new, in spite of our Lord’s words attempting 
the impossible. 

“Others turn from it all and busy themselves with cult and 
organization and passing activities. They refuse to think, and 
fancy the problem solved because forgotten. However possible 
this for the individual, it is impossible for the church, for thus it 
forfeits its character as Protestant and returns on the way to 
Rome. 

“Again, some from the same logical position would recon- 
struct. Through the new nature they will pass to God. We 
shall have a new theology formed on the model seen in the doc 
trine of evolution and in full accord with a science only a few 
years out of date. A scheme possible, or more likely impossible, 
but in any case giving us as the result not the Christian but a 
new nature God. 

‘Or, interested chiefly in philosophy, we shall flee from trans- 
cendence to immanence, magnify, perhaps ignorantly, the Greek 
theologians, or try to construct an absolute out of knowledye, 
completing Aristotle’s thought. Illuminating, deeply religious 
we may succeed in transfiguring the world and in making every 
place holy ground, But, even so, the result will be once more 
profound and transcendental philosophy, one more system to 
have its day and cease to be. 

“Or, finally, we may turn to the Christian experience and ask 
its guidance. But tho priceless, and tho in theology it must eve 
aid in defining and proving truth, yet has it no deep well of its 
own from which it can minister to our need. Linked indissolubly 
to its object, it points not to itself but to him.” 


And here the writer finds the solution of the problem--How to 


know God—which confronts the church. He says 


Let us goto Christ and listen to him. Not to the sonorous 
words of the Westminster divines, not even to the accents of 
Christian prayers and hymns, not even to the inspired utterance 
of prophets and apostles. but to himself. How vast the contrast 


his words present to all formal theology And now from his 
lips comes no word of science or philosophy, no word that must 
be translated when uttered to the babes and sucklings in the 
faith, but, —take off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the ground on 
which thou standest is holy ground— Be ye therefore perfect, as 
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your Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ (We perfect, as he 
is perfect!) ‘For he maketh his sun tarise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For if 
ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? and if ye sa- 
lute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? Do noi 
even the publicans so? But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute you, that 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven.’ 
Thus, /Aus are we to be perfect as our Father in heaven is per- 
fect. . . . And there rises before us the image of one whose vis- 
age was marred, who was cursed, hated, despitefully used and 
persecuted, who led like a lamb to the slaughter opened not his 
mouth, and on the cross prayed for those who slew him. And 
we understand in his light, saying: We have seen thee, we have 
seen the Father.” 

The solution, says Dr. Knox, is simple. It is to make supreme 
what Christ made supreme. He goes on to explain what this so- 
lution does: “It takes the place of honor from ontology and sci- 
ence and gives it toethics. It turns our thought from the world 
without to conscience within. It fills our souls not with wonder 
and amaze, but with humility, faith, and love. It leads us not 
along the road of dialectics to our God but by the great highway 
of service to our fellow men.” 





WILL THE PAPAL SEE EVER COME TO NEW 
YORK? 


] N what sense the Papacy is united to the bishopric of Rome, 
and whether transfer of St. Peter’s chair to America is pos- 
sible or not, are still subjects of occasional discussion. Zhe /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record has recently printed an article on the sub- 
ject , written by Father Pope. We take the following extract 
from the columns of the Boston /7/o/, which prints it (Novem- 
ber 2) without any comment of itsown. Father Pope writes: 


“Such a change, startling as it is, is not inconceivable. We 
may not always be blessed with pontiffs of the stamp of Leo 
XIII. ; without a recurrency of the dark periods of the papacy, 
we may yet have pontiffs whose ken is not so far-reaching, whose 
sympathies are not so all-embracing as we could desire; it may 
be well that the New World, through no fault of its own, finds 
itself out of touch with the spiritual head of Christendom. Mod- 
ern views may in time so predominate that the large number of 
members of the Sacred College may hail from America, there 
may spring up a feeling that an up-to-date Pope, in other words 
an American Pope, would be an advantage. All this 1s possible, 
but is it possible that the Holy See should be removed from 
Rome to New York? that the successor of St. Peter should no 
longer be Bishop of Rome but Bishop of New York? 

“The question really depends for its answer upon another 
much disputed point. By what right is the Bishop of Rome the 
successor of St. Peter? Was it merely because St. Peter’s sa- 
gacity led him to choose Rome for his See as being the future 
mistress of the world, or are we to say that he was divinely led 
to do so? Wecertainly have no New-Testament authority for 
claiming a divine command to St. Peter on the subject, nor even 
a divine ratification of his choice, and yet if we concede that it 
was merely a choice based on human perspicacity, on what 
grounds can we deny the possibility of New York becoming the 
See of Peter’s successor. 

“This was a question which naturally attracted a good deal of 
attention during the papal residence of Avignon. The Roman 
people clamered for the return of the popes, and they urged the 
prescriptive rights of their city. Yet many of these pontiffs 
would have been glad to be able to call Avignon the papal See 


. had it been possible. The truth is that they never seemed to 


conceive of such a change as possible. The idea that Rome was 
divinely, and therefore inalienably, chosen as the See of the 
Fisherman and his successors, appears repeatedly in papal docu- 
ments. 

“The sentiment is everywhere the same, but the grounds as- 
signed for it vary. Gelasius, Boniface VIII., and Nicholas I. 
simply declare that it was a divine act; Innocent III. says that 
it is not due to St. Peter's initiative, but that he was led by a 
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divine revelation to remove from Antioch; while the tradition 
given us by St. Ambrose might imply that the choice was St. 
Peter’s, ratitied by the divine admonition he received to go back 
to Rome and die. Hence theologians differ much when discuss- 
ing the question of the alienability of the primacy of the church 
from the Roman bishopric. 

“Still, when all is said, we have not got beyond the realm of 
tradition and opinion. Have we any grounds a prior? as well 
as a posterior? for maintaining that, if the world were to last 
ten thousand years longer, it would still see the successor of the 
Fisherman enthroned at Rome? 

“When we reflect upon the vicissitudes through which Rome 
has passed, when we recall the low ebb to which it has sunk, and 
that not merely morally but physically, it is hard to shut our 
eyes to the clear designs of Providence, which willed that the City 
of the Seven Hills should be called and should be ‘The Eternal 
City.’ 

“One day, perhaps, a son of America’s soil will fill Peter's 
chair, but we think it impossible that a successor of St. Peter 
will ever set up his See on America’s soil.” 





A Woman on Tolstoy’s View of the ‘‘Sex Ques- 
tion.”—Tolstoy’s new book, “The Sex Question,” in an extract 
therefrom (see THE Lirerary Dicest, October 12), contains the 
declaration that “Marriage is a sin, not a duty.” ‘The author 
says also that the ideal of religious and moral men should be the 
abolition of marriage—even at the cost of the gradual disap- 
pearance of the human race. 

An editorial writer (presumably feminine) for the Boston 
Woman's Journal (November 9), referring to these views, 
makes the following comment : 


“Tolstoy’s views on the subject [marriage] are probably due 
to the curious twist often left in the minds even of able men by 
a youth spent in gross debauchery. Such an experience almost 
always leaves behind it a coarse conception of marriage and a 
contempt for women. No man with a sane mind and a clean 
past life can believe that marriage is in itself sinful, tho it often 
becomes an unholy thing through the ignorance and selfishness 
of the parties to it. Tolstoy’s present view marks the back- 
swing of the pendulum ; the rake has become the ascetic. 

*“No one who has made an impartial observation of the work 
of women, at least in England and America, can assert that their 
influence is ‘essentially immoral and irreligious.’ ‘There are 
plenty of selfish and frivolous women; yet Dr. Rainsford says 
that even in the tenement-house districts of New York he can 
enlist five women in any effort for social amelioration where he 
can enlist one man, The women are doing their full share of 
philanthropic work—in some places more than their share. 

“Tolstoy’s views on the question of children show an odd lack 
of logic. He says men ought to have as few children as possible 
(he himself has thirteen), and that they should try to enlist 
women in humanitarian labors rather than in raising families, 
Yet in a previous work he maintains that it is women’s duty to 
have as many children as possible, and says that whenever he 
sees a young woman devoting herself to any other work, he feels 
as he does when he sees a bit of fertile ground that might bea 
garden covered with gravel instead. How women can have 
large families if men are to have small ones is a riddle. Tolstoy 
has genius, devotion, and an enthusiasm for humanity; but he 
has not logic.” 


IT is stated that the British and Foreign Bible Society is preparing to is- 
sue the Revised Version of the Scriptures. Commenting upon this 7he 
Evangelist (Presbyterian, November 7) says: ‘“‘In order to do this it will be 
necessary to secure legislation to alter a law of the Society by which it is 
forbidden to make any alteration from the Authorized Version. Eventhen 
the Society does not propose to make wholesale issue of the new version, 
but will hold itself ready to supply it whenever specific demand is made. 
It seems strange that after twenty years of test, preponderatingly favor- 
able, the Revised Version should still be ignored by the great distributing 
agencies of the Bible. For the American Bible Society is in exactly the 
position of its British colaborer. While the Bible-reading world is pur- 
chasing any one of a dozen devout and successful modernizations of the 
Scriptures, the venerable societies organized for the sole purpose of dis- 
tributing the Bible broadcast are still striving to sell the old version. Of 
course this applies only to the English translation. If we were Chinese, 
Choctaw, Zulu, or any other foreigners, the societies would willingly goto 
the expense and labor of issuing new versions from time to time. But be- 
cause we read English we must perforce (if we buy from them) read the 
version of 1611.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS IN EUROPE. 


ROF. JEREMIAH W. JENKS, of Cornell University, has 
recently completed for the United States Industrial Com- 
mission a report on “industrial combinations in Europe.” He 
gives the substance of his conclusions in an article in 7he /nter- 
national Monthly (November). Professor Jenks sketches the 
history and operation of combinations in England, Germany, 
France, Austria, and Belgium, and, comparing their develop- 
ment and present status in these countries with those in the 
United States, he comes to the general conclusions (1) that 
“capitalistic combination is a form of industrial organization 
particularly suited to a developed industry”; and (2) that, while 
in the United States a strong opposition has been developed 
against such combinations, in Europe, on the contrary, they are 
looked upon as logical and even beneficial results of industrial 
evolution. In Germany especially combinations have flourished, 
as the courts have held that agreements to prevent undue com- 
petition and the cutting of prices to an unremunerative rate are 
not illegal as in restraint of trade, but can be enforced through 
the courts. In Austria popular feeling has been more outspoken 
against combinations than anywhere else in Europe, and Profes- 
sor Jenks notes that the Austrian courts have declared contracts 
among the different parties to an industrial combination to be 
invalid. The state of popular feeling in Austria has been such 
that the Ministry of Trade and Commerce recently appointed a 
special committee to consider the advisability of legislation on 
the general subject. After a year’s study, the committee, in a 
report which Professor Jenks calls cne of the most important ever 
issued on the subject, expressed the opinion that “industrial 
combinations are in the nature of permanent business organiza- 
tions suited to the conditions of the present day, and that, there- 
fore, no attempt ought to be made to abolish them, but rather 
that there should be given them legal recognition and regula- 
The recommendations of the committee, summed up 
briefly, are as follows: 


tion.” 


“1, The combinations to be recognized as legal organizations 
and accordingly to be brought into legal form. 

“2. Every combination to be obliged to announce its organiza- 
tion to a bureau which is to be recognized as a judicial body and 
which is to undertake the registration of the combinations. 

“3. This combination bureau, or court, to act also as a court of 
first instance for the settlement of all disputes in the field of pri- 
vate law which arise from the existence and activity of the com- 
binations. 

“4. For the checking of the monopolistic tendencies arising 
from the limitation or destruction of free competition, measures 
should be taken in the field of legislation on import duties, and 
in connection with the rates of freights on government railroads, 
as well as by the encouragement of associations (presumably 
trade organizations of various kinds) to oppose combinations. 

“5. For the purpose of considering and deciding upon the 
administrative measures mentioned, there should be created a 
monopoly and combination council, which should be a consulta- 
tive organ of the Ministry of Commerce. 

“6. The Government is formally urged to work out a bill in 
accordance with the principles suggested by the committee on 
combinations, and to present this to the committee for considera- 
tion.” 


Professor Jenks commends the moderation of these recom- 
mendations, which come, he says, from a committee which has 
made a more complete study of the subject than has been made 
by any other body in the world, with the possible exception of 
the United States Industrial Commission. In the countries of 
Europe not mentioned by Professor Jenks, there can be no 
doubt, he believes, that the “appearance and development of the 
industrial combination wait merely upon the growth of the 
manufacturing industry.” 
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The London correspondent of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, in an article on trusts in Europe, agrees in the main 
with the conclusions of Professor Jenks, but he calls special at- 
tention to the fact that “protective tariffs do not seem to have 
been of special significance in the formation of industrial combi- 
nations in Europe, altho in many cases the combination has 
been enabled to take advantage of the protective tariff in the 


way of securing higher prices.” He says further: 


“In free-trade England the combination movement seems to 
have developed considerably further than in protectionist France ; 
but, on the other hand, the movement toward combination has 
gone much further in extent in Austria and Germany, both pro- 
tectionist countries, than in England, altho in England the form 
of combination is generally more complete.” 


The experience of Europe in the matter of trade combinations, 
this writer believes, would seem to justify the following conclu- 
sions: 


se 


1. There is, relatively speaking, little objection to combina- 
tions in Europe, and in some countries the Government and 
people seem to believe that they are needed to meet modern in- 
dustrial conditions. They do believe that they should be care- 
fully supervised by the Government and, if necessary, con- 
trolled. 

“2. There is little or no belief that the protective tariff is re 
sponsible for their existence. It is known that they at times use 
the tariff to keep their prices higher than would otherwise be pos- 
sible, and that their export are often lower than their domestic 
prices. 

“3. Railroad discriminations have been practically abolished in 
Europe, and in consequence they have had no effect toward cre- 
ating combinations. 

“4. The great degree of publicity in the organization of cor- 
porations has largely prevented the evils arising from stock- 
watering, and has evidently had much effect in keeping prices 
steady and reasonable and in keeping wages steady and just. 

“‘s5. There seems to be no inclination toward the passage of 
laws which shall attempt to kill the combinations. ‘That is be- 
lieved to be impossible and unwise. Laws should attempt only 
to control, and that apparently chiefly through publicity, tho the 
Government may be given restrictive power in exception 
cases.” 


FOREIGN COMMENT ON THE NEW YORK 
CITY ELECTION. 


T is not often that the mayoralty campaign of a single city 
attracts such widespread and intense interest as has been 
shown by the press of almost all the world in the New York mu- 
nicipal election. Most of the Canadian journals and many Eu- 
ropean newspapers comment on the result, the general tenor of 
their opinion being that public decency triumphed in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Low. A few of the more significant comments are 
worth noting. The Zemfs (Paris) refers to the campaign as a 
crisis of democracy. The Journal des Débats (Paris) declares 
that every decent city the world over congratulates New York. 
The Daily News (London) has heard that President Roosevelt 
“has it in” for Tammany, and wishes him “Godspeed in his 


warfare for order and progress.” It says: 


“President Roosevelt will not have reigned in vain if he can 
break the back of Tammany. That one task will be a sufficient 
jewel in hiscrown. We have always held that the Democratic 
party ruined itself by its alliance with Tammany far more than 
by its crusade for silver. ‘Tammany is at present the standing 
shame of America. It is, to use the old phrase, the negation of 
God raised into a system of government. Its power for degrada- 
tion seems unlimited: its influence for harm as an example to 
other American cities is eating into the national life. It is almost 
inconceivable that the United States, perhaps the most genu 
inely Christian of natiens, should intend to tolerate this infamy 
much longer in its chief city.” ‘ 


The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
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and several other German journals, which usually refer to Amer- 
ican institutions and national character in the most pessimistic 
of terms, see in the election of Mr, Low signs of a real potenti- 
ality for good. ‘The Montreal H’¢fness refers to the immense 
sums of money bet on the result of the election, and remarks 
Such widespread gambling upon such an event is fatal to the 
spirit of good citizenship, and its presence explains to some ex- 
tent why New York tolerates Tammany and its appalling evils.” 
The Witness rejoices particularly over the defeat of Mr. Van 
Wyck, whom it calls unfit for any public office whatever, The 
‘Toronto G/oée commends the press of New York for its part in 
the campaign. Without the help of the newspapers it doubts 
whether Tammany could have been defeated. 7he Flerald 
(Montreal) finds much to admire in the manner in which Mr. 
Shepard conducted his candidacy. ‘The Democratic party of the 


‘ 


United States, it says, ‘certainly has need of a man like Mr. 
Shepard, and he has conducted his campaign in a way to win 
the confidence of those casting about for one in whom they can 
repose confidence.” ‘The /’a/rze (Montreal), organ of the French 
thought of the Dominion, declares that New York has at last 
taken its conscience out of the hands of Mr, Croker.— 77 ans/a- 
tions made for Tuk LIveRARY DiceEst. 


LIVE QUESTIONS IN SPAIN. 
1 ial the opening of the Spanish Cortes, in the middle of 


October, Spain (to quote the Zemps, Paris) once more 
enters European politics, after several years of obscurity. The 
Paris journal refers principally to the strong speeches of several 
ministers calling for reforms in the electoral system and to the 
fact that the present session is the last at which the Queen Re- 


gent will preside. On May next, the young King becomes of 

















ALFONSO (to his mother): “Can that be the terrible man of Gibraltar?” 
Amsterdammer.- 


age and will himself assume the reins of government. He will 
need all the strength of will which has come to. him from his 
mother and his father, says the Zemps, for in addition to the 
multitude of governmental abuses which will clamor for imme- 
diate correction .there is General Weyler. ‘There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that the former captain-general of Cuba will at- 
tempt the réle of the man on horseback at the first opportunity. 
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In reply to an interpellation in the Cortes as to his attitude and 
intentions, in case the present social and political disturbances 
continue, the Minister of War declared (according to a news de- 
spatch in the Zemfs) that he has now become a Liberal. He 
said further: “‘As to a dictatorship, no one thinks of such a 
thing. Dictators are the offspring of circumstances. For my- 
self, I have never thought of being one, nor dol now. But if 
the circumstances of the country become grave, I shall do my 
duty.” After the uproar which greeted these words had sub- 
sided, the general continued: ‘I am a politician, a Liberal poli- 
tician. But, above all, I am a soldier, and if it shall become 
necessary, I will defend the institutions and the parliament.” 

The press of Madrid devotes a great deal of space to the dis- 
cussion of General Weyler’s probable motives in speaking as he 
did. The Lidera/ refers to the fact that he is likely to become 
Prime Minister in case the state of Seflor Segasta’s health com- 
pels his retirement from the head of the cabinet, and wishes that 
General Weyler had been less enigmatic. The /mfarcia/ con- 


demns the general for such “inflammatory words,” especially at 


a time when both army and navy are in “a semi-mutinous condi- 
tion.” 

‘The question of Morocco and the alleged designs of France on 
that state are the subject of most of the comment on the foreign 
policy of the kingdom. In spite of repeated emphatic denials by 
the French press that the republic has any idea of territorial ag- 
grandizement in Morocco, Spanish journals generally appear to 
regard the absorption of the Shereetian monarchy by France as 
having been determined upon in Paris. The /mfparcia/ declares 
that Spain has always found that France's friendship costs more 
than it is worth, and advocates the cultivation of more cordial 
relations with England. The latter, it strongly urges, should 
see to the fortifications of Gibraltar at once and bring them to 
the highest possible state of efficiency. The /’erseveranza (Mi 
lan) warns Spain that, before she thinks of any foreign alliances, 
she must look to her finances. Says this Italian journal 

“Spain's attitude must be firm but prudent; she must not 
wrap herself up in an extravagant optimism, nor must she affect 
to desire a splendid isolation, Tho at present no one threat- 
ens her interests in the Mediterranean, there is every appearance 
that difficulties of the gravest kind will arise there; so she must 
wait and watch. And, in watching, she should remember that 
for war there is another factor to be considered, more important 
than bravery or mere force of arms—and that is the question of 
finance.”—7rans/ations made for Tur LiIrERARY DiGEst. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS. 

RBITRATION and the Monroe Doctrine continue to be the 
“live” topics of discussion at the Pan-American Congress 

now assembled in the City of Mexico, and in the comments of 
the South American press. The position of Chile is the ‘‘storm- 
center” in the matter of arbitration, as the delegation of that 
republic has announced that the Santiago Government will with- 
draw from the congress if the principle of arbitration is made 
retroactive, 7.¢., applicable to pending disputes (see THe Lirer- 
ARY Dicest, November 2). Peru and Bolivia are evidently de- 
termined to demand that the question of the conquered provinces 
be submitted to arbitration, while Chile is just as firm in her refusal 
to participate in the deliberations if this is done. Chile's with- 
drawal would pndoubtedly seriously compromise the congress. 
A writer in the Ze7 (Santiago), who does not sign his name, but 
who is referred to as “a most eminent and learned authority,” 
declares that it is believed generally throughout South America 
that President Roosevelt is aiming to establish a sort of //anse- 
bund, or commercial union, between the different American 


states, and that he will strongly urge the immediate conclusion 
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of reciprocity treaties with the South American republics. If 
the United States wishes to conclude such friendly commercial 
agreements, says this writer, her statesmen must give up the 
idea of compulsory arbitration, as this would at once alienate 
Chile. And, “altho she is by no means a fersona grata with 
many of the other South American states, she would certainly be 
supported by a majority of them if she withdrew from the con- 


wress for this reason.” This writer continues: 


“Compulsory arbitration is an unrealizable utopia, and a con- 
tradiction in itself. He who would impose it on all countries 
manifests an absolute ignorance of the most elemental principles 
of right. No thinker, no scientist, has accepted compulsory ar- 
bitration, such as is now being preached, and even the most 
idealistic congresses have always recognized that questions exist 
which it is not possible to submit to any arbitration whatever. 
It is proposed to demonstrate to a distinguished opponept [a 
celebrated poet of Peru who favors compulsory arbitration] that 
the idea of force and the idea of arbitration are antithetical, and 
that what is called compulsory arbitration is an impossible chi- 
mera which can not be realized in the present actual state of hu- 
manity: further, that no nation, no ally, no group of nations, has 
the right to impose upon another nation the principle of a public 
right which that nation would certainly make it its business 
summarily to reject.” 


Compulsory arbitration is necessary, in the opinion of the 


iistrel/a de Panama, because voluntary arbitration is illusory. 


Says this isthmian journal : 


‘The very mention of permanent arbitration is like a prayer 
to the memory of Bolivar, the great liberator. At this moment, 
when the congress at the City of Mexico is about to either per- 
petuate or destroy the work of the first congress, held at Panama, 
of which the isthmus was the first altar and Bolivar its high 
priest, we speak from Panama to all the South Americans and 
the North 
tration 1s 


Americans as well. Compulsory or permanent arbi- 
necessary because voluntary arbitration will not do, 
The latter always makes it essential to secure the consent of the 
stronger party, who is not always to be found in the honorable 
position of ceding as aright that which has been acquired by 
wal lhe first dithcultv being solved, that of securing the con- 
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As evidence of the spread of the peace idea, the nations, under the lead 
of France, begin the hunt, with Turkey as the hare. 
—Humoristische Blatter (Vienna) 
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sent of the stronger, that of obtaining the adherence of the 
weaker becomes necessary. ‘hen we must place in harmonious 
position the two belligerent parties according to the dictum of 
the arbitrating judge. This accomplished, and supposing that 
the stronger litigant has agreed to submit to the decision of the 
judge, we still have to secure the consent of the weaker party so 
to submit. Think how many slips and chances there are between 
the beginning and the end of such a procedure as this! Then, 
given the case that the right of the weaker litigant has been rec- 
ognized and proclaimed by the arbitrator, what superior power, 
as matters now stand, can compel the stronger party to comply 
with a verdict which may be totally unsatisfactory and unac- 
ceptable to him? Leyal coercive measures are the necessary 
complement of juridical protection, and it can not be admitted 
that society in tue [South American] states has arrived at such 
ideal perfection that it can exclude coercive measures in uphold- 
ing each citizen in his proper legal sphere, aud repress the pos- 
sible abuse of liberty. If this is done in civil society, ruled by 
codes and tribunals, how is it possible in international society in 
which the states must coexist with opposing interests and pas- 
sions stimulated by various causes, and with people who occupy 
such different positions in culture and civilization, to realize the 
ideal of perfection which interprets the exercise of liberty in such 
a manner that all conflicts and all contentions must cease, and 
which implies a voluntary submission to the majesty of right.” 


The Economista (Lima, Peru) repudiates the alleged claims 
of the United States to the hegemony of all the New World re- 
publics as “absurd, if it were not brutally unjust.” Says this 
journal 

“Events of the past two decades have convinced South Amer- 
ica that the ancient Monroe Doctrine is to be applied by the mod- 
ern disciples of that President with the omission of the last clause 
of his ‘doctrine,’ which asserts that ‘the North Americans have 
never intervened and never will intervene in the affairs of the 
actual colonies and dependencies of European countries.’ 

These same North Americans, continues the Aconomista, have 
been dreaming big dreams 

“Their 


from the 


biggest dream is to see Europe completely excluded 
New World, and, by a political and economical pre- 
tence, to establish an arrogant protectorate over the smaller re- 
publics of the South. Like the practical people they are, they 


hasten to mold their ideas into concrete form. Characteristic at- 




















A CLOUD IN HIS SK\ 


THE UNSPEAKABLE TURK: “Yes, it looks a little threatening, but I’ve 
seen it just as dark before when it didn’t amount to anything,” 
—The World (Toronto). 


TURKEY’S TROUBLES IN CARTOON. 
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tempts in this direction occurred twelve years ago when the first 
Pan-American Congress met in 1889, at Washington. Among 
the important points then discussed was the adoption of a sys- 
tem of arbitration to settle disputes among American states. 
Brazil, however, was the only country upon which these discus- 
sions had any effect; by them she obtained some custom-house 
concessions, and a Bureau of American Republics was organized 
at Washington, which at this time is little else than a post of 
reference for dates and statistics. The question of arbitration 
died a natural death.” 


The Espanta Moderna (Madrid) sees the beginning of grave 
complications in the trouble between Colombia and Venezuela, 
It says: 


“We can not believe that the independence and integrity of 
these two republics can be secured without a resolute act sup- 
ported by the complete unanimity of all the other republics con- 
vened at the congress, to extort from the representatives of the 
United States a solemn declaration and promise that the inde- 
pendence and integrity of these two republics shall be forever 
respected, as well as that of all the other states actually con- 
stituted, not excepting the still anomalous Cuba. They must 
promise that neither by absorption to make them disappear, nor 
by dismemberment of any part of the territory which belongs to 
them, nor by right of conquest, nor by litigation, nor by cession, 
sale, or conveyance, nor by annexation by consent of its inhabi- 
tants, expressed by means of any class of voters or plebescites, 
shall these states be subjected to outside interference or ‘ protec- 
tion.’ . . . By fraud and contrary to all laws of rectitude, these 
states have been frequently incited to revolution, or to bloody 
quarrels with their neighbors. Such methods of seduction, op- 
pression, and intrigue are easy to employ on excitable and per- 
haps fanatical people and corrupt governments, especially among 
those who may be dominated by fear, or who may be bought by 
interest to cede rights which are not their own, but which are 
the patrimony of the country. . . . Honor and fair dealing alike 
demand that the rights of country should be preserved intact for 
those who follow after. If, in the Pan-American Congress at 
Mexico, the republics of Iberian blood do not obtain this solemn 
declaration and promise, then let them protest as they may in 
the name of peril to their life.” 


The Zfoca (Madrid) also contains a strong article calling upon 
the “whole South American continent to regard the sad fate of 
Cuba and protest against the Yankee iniquity.” The Arewz- 
Zeitung (Berlin) and the Fremdend/att (Vienna) contain simi- 
lar articles. The Austrian semi-official organ declares that Eu- 
rope should regard Asia and Africa as its ‘‘exclusive preserve,” 
and keep Americans as “far from the markets of the two older 
continents as the Yankees try to keep Europe from the marts of 
South America.” The Journal des Débats (Paris) believes that 
“a regular campaign of political and economic exploitation ” of 
the entire South American continent has been planned in Wash- 
ington and will be inaugurated at the congress. “Ignotus,” 
writing in Zhe National Review (London), declares that the 
near future w-ll see Germany so firmly established in South 
America that it will be impossible to dislodge her. Times have 
changed since the Monroe Doctrine was first enunciated, he 
says: 

“On the one side we have retrograde communities, such as 
Colombia and Venezuela. On the other side we have such a na- 
tion as Germany, strong, expansive, capable of introducing and 
enforcing order, with a yearly increasing surplus population. Is 
it probable or possible that she will consent to be for all time ex- 
cluded from just the very territory that she lacks? And further, 


is it in consonance with the eternal laws of progress that she 
should be excluded?” 


Ignotus believes that, altho both England and the United 
States would strongly protest against a German protectorate of 
any South American -state, say Colombia or Venezuela, both 
these great powers would actually benefit by such an event. To 
the United States, he says, the danger from a military stand- 
point would be #7/, from an economic standpoint,,Germany in 
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Northern South America would be a benefit. 
plain just how this benefit would result. England, he continues, 
wants no more territory, and such an acquisition by Germany 


He does not ex- 


would be wholly unobjectionable. By giving Germany an out- 
let, it would greatly lessen friction, while the trade of both Eng- 
land and the United States would benefit were peace and order 
and confidence introduced into a continent of such vast possibili- 
ties. This writer, whose nom de flume appears in connection 
with some of the most thoughtful and authoritative magazine 
articles of the day, declares he has good reasons for stating that 
this idea has occupied the minds of German statesmen for years. 
It is probable, he says, that “the method they will adopt for 
carrying it out will be to direct a strong stream of emigration 
into such countries as they would first select for annexation, 
and that they will not move actively until they have established 
a basis by having a large number of Germans settled there.” In 
conclusion, he says: 

“Supposing—this is, of course, an unlikely supposition—in 
twenty years a million Germans, many of them able-bodied men 
trained to arms, to have settled in Venezuela, and then to have 
quietly wrested power, by one of the inevitable revolutions, from 
the million whites and mestizos, who at present rule another mil- 
lion of half-savage Indians and half-breeds, who has a right to 
intervene if this German population declares its resolve to draw 
closer to what may, in the next generation, become the Lesser 
Germany of Europe?” 

The Canadian Manufacturer (Toronto) blames the manufac- 
turers of the Dominion for not taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for South American trade presented by Canada’s im- 
mense resources and her cordial relations with all the Latin 
American republics.—7rans/ations made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





Tolstoy and the Franco-Russian Alliance.—Even 
if the Russian people knew of the existence of the alliance with 
France—and the mass of them do not—they would be opposed to 
it from principle,—such is the substance of Count Tolstoy’s an- 
swer to an inquiry from Pietro Mazzini, the Italian patriot. A 
number of the journals of Rome, including the Roma and the 
Revista Teatrale Italiana, publish Count Tolstoy’s letter, which 
is as follows: 


“In reply to your question as to what the Russian masses 
think of the Franco-Russian alliance, I first say that they have 
no idea of the existence of this alliance. If, however, this alli- 
ance were known to them, I am satisfied that, being indifferent 
to other nations, their good sense and feelings of humanity would 
show them that this exclusive alliance with one nation can not 
fail to arouse the enmity of other. nations, and possibly be the 
cause of war. For this reason I am sure it would be distasteful 
tothem. As to whether the Russian people share the enthusiasm 
of the French people in this matter, I believe I can answer by 
saying that not only do the Russian people fail to share this en- 
thusiasm (of which I seriously doubt the existence in France), 
but, if they knew what is being said and done in France because 
of this alliance, they would experience a sentiment of distrust 
and antipathy for a people who, without sufficient cause, tries to 
profess so much spontaneous and exceptional love for them. 
What is the importance of this alliance for civilization in gen- 
eral? I believe I have the right to hold that, this alliance having 
no other motive than war or the menace of war against other 
peoples, its influence is bound to be mischievous.” 


Count Tolstoy concludes by saying that the French people will 
lose prestige by becoming the allies of the “most despotic, retro- 
grade, and cruel government of Europe.” As for the Russians, 
he believes that, for them the alliance will prove “more per- 
nicious still,” “because their government will take advantage 
of the friendship of France to become “day by day more despotic, 
retrograde, and cruel."—7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DiGEst. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


GEORGE MOORE IN A NEW VEIN. 


SISTER TERESA. By George Moore. 
Lippincott Company. 


8vo, cloth, 378 pp., price $1.50. J. B. 
O work of Mr. George Moore's could be insignificant, yet one 
wonders how the author of those brilliant and illuminative 
essays on modern painting, or that terrible study of life, ‘‘ The 
Mummer’s Wife,” could also have writ- 
ten a book like ‘‘Sister Teresa,’’ so 
dense is its texture in comparison with 
his former work. It has been rumored 
that under the influence of M. J. K. 
Huysmans, Mr. Moore has turned from 
the observation of things material to 
the contemplation of things spiritual. 
The resulting change can please no one, 
from a literary point of view, but the 
advocates of the young-girl school of 
literature, for Mr. Moore seems wholly 
out of sympathy with the new theme 
that he has attempted to portray. 

“Sister Teresa” is the sequel to. 
‘‘Evelyn Inness.’’ The theme of the 
book is an impressive one. It is the 
story of the life of a woman who strug- 
gles to free herself from all material 
bonds, the story of the birth of her soul ; but as the book progresses, 
and Evelyn, Sister Teresa, becomes more and more spiritual, the stuff 
with which Mr. Moore has fashioned the personages of his book turns 
from flesh and blood to lifeless clay. Evelyn loses her human weak- 
ness, only to lose her humanity. 

The whole mass of the book is heavy and dark—dough without yeast, 
acandle without a wick. It leaves an impression of hopelessness on 
the reader. The life of Evelyn in the world has been futile, her life in 
the convent is futile, in spite of Mr. Moore’s effort to make it appear 
otherwise, and the book also is futile, leaving one with a species of 
mental indigestion, an oppression caused by reading too many insig- 
nificant details concerning convent life. Nor do these details finally 
give the impression of convent life as a whole. One feels that Mr. 
Moore is writing about something he has studied profoundly, but whose 
inner significance he has not grasped. 

In Mr..Moore’s former work he has sometimes been revolting, but he 
has almost always had force. Even when he has entered needlessly 
into details of an unsavory nature, he has conveyed the impression of 
teality ; but here the detail remains, the reality does not. 

It is not the work of a man who has had a new inspiration, but the 
work of a man whose mind is suffering from an eclipse. One prefers 
the George Moore who wrote of moral deformities with conviction, to 
the George Moore who writes of spiritual perfections perfunctorily. 
































A POET OF BROTHERHOOD. 


LINCOLN AND OTHER POEMS. By Edwin Markham, author of “The Man 
with the Hoe, and Other Poems.” 12mo, cloth, 125 pp. Price $1.00 net. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

O achieve an abiding place in literature, the poet either must have 
something to say that no one else has said, or he must say what 
others have said and say it better than it has been said before, 

Mr. Markham has no message that can be called strictly new. , He is 

not a Walt Whitman nor an Emerson ; 

still less a Wordsworth or a Browning. 

His themes are such as have appealed 

to all poets; his viewpoint never car- 

ries one ‘to the skies by the stairway 
of surprise.’"’ He does not, as Kipling 
nearly always does, take the world un- 
awares, and for that reason his poems 
rarely have the seizing power (tho they 
have better wearing quality) that Kip- 
ling’s work possesses. But there is 
hardly one of the themes that Mr. 

Markham touches to which he does not 

impart new dignity, new beauty, new 

power. What he has to say is almost 
always better said than it has ever been 
said before ; and if his message is not 
new, it is at least one that will bear 
repetition, one that is worthy the best 
that the poets and artists of many gen- 
erations yet to come can bestow upon it. 

He sings of Brotherhood and of Social Service. Aside from a num- 
ber of exquisite little nature poems, this is the central theme of all his 
verse. We would be glad to have more of the nature poems, even if that 
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meant a little less of the Brotherhood. Here, for instance, is a quatrain 
that is very winsomely sweet and simple : 


AT LITTLE VIRGIL’S WINDOW. 
There are three green eggs in a small brown pocket, 
And the breeze will swing and the gale will rock it, 
Till three little birds on the thin edge teeter. 
And our God be glad and our world be sweeter. 


The poem on ‘‘ Kyka”—** Kyka”’ is the pet name of the author's little 
child—verges close upon lyrical perfection. Here are the last two 
stanzas ; 

Mad thing! 
Glad thing ! 
How will Life tame you? 
How will God name you? 
All that I know is that you are to me 
Wind over water, star on the sea. 
Dear heart ! 
Near heart ! 
Long is the journey, 
Hard is the tourney : 
Would I could be by your side when you fall— 
Would that my own heart could suffer it all! 


Of the title-poem we have nothing—or next to nothing—but 


praise. 
It is a magnificent tribute to ‘‘ The Man of the People "— 


A man that matched the mountains and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


There is but one false note in the poem. It is found in these lines : 


Forevermore he burned to do his deed 

With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
That might fit Conkling, but not Lincoln, whose thoughts were never 
of gestures and who did not burn to imitate a king. 

A large number of the poems are written for special occasions— 
‘*Lincoln,”’ ‘* The Wall Street Pit,” ‘‘The Mighty Hundred Years,” 
‘‘Our Deathless Dead,” ‘‘ The New Century,” ‘‘ The Song of the Shep- 
herds,”’ ‘‘ St. Elizabeth of Hungary.’’ They are remarkably good, and 
we know no valid reason why the poet should not, as well as the sculp- 
tor, the painter, the musician, and the orator, lend his art to dignify 
and beautify such occasions. But there is something of freshness and 
spontaneity seen to be lacking when such poems are collected in book- 
form. Nevertheless the volume marks a distinct advance upon the 
author's first volume, and evinces a mastery of poetic form, a beauty of 
diction, a dignity of tone such as no other American poet now writing 
can approach, such as no other American poet who has ceased to write 
has ever surpassed. 





A KNIGHT-ERRANT OF LITERATURE, 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
cloth, 2 vols., with portraits. 


By Graham Balfour. 
Price $4.00 net. 


12mo, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


E are told in the Preface that this ‘‘ Life” was to have been-writ- 
\W ten by Sidney Colvin—supplementary to the two volumes of 
the ‘‘ Letters ’’ so admirably edited by him. But health and 
opportunity failing him, Mrs. Steven- 
son desired that the task should devolve 
upon Balfour, his cousin and bosom 
friend, who, during the last two years 
and a half of that pathetic and heroic 
sojourn at Vailima, had homed and 
brothered with him in the intimacy of 
a sympathetic contact. The frater- 
nity of ‘‘ Stevensonians ” in both hemi- 
spheres will not regret the substitution. 
To them the man was even greater 
than his work, and Mr. Balfour’s por- 
trayal is complete, and replete with 
love and conscience and intimate 
knowledge. ‘‘ All good biography is 
autobiography,” and Balfour has given 
us autobiography by proxy, so to say; 
for he has availed himself, as far as 
possible, of the writings in which Ste- 
venson has referred to himself and to 
his apprenticeship to life and work and trial. 























GRAHAM BALFOUR, 


Says the author : 


‘“Whenever I found any passage in his manuscripts or ephemeral 
work bearing upon his life or development, I employed it no less readily 
than I would have used a letter or a hasty note, and in exactly the 
same fashion, regarding it as direct evidence from the best possible 
source.” 

To Mrs. Stevenson and to Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, who had been ad- 
mitted with loving freedom to the very heart of the man, he is indebted 
for disclosures, interpretations, suggestions, that discover to his reader 
all that that ‘‘ frail and dauntless figure ” can reveal of patience, cheer- 
fulness, intrepid service, and consideration. 

It is not fine writing that Mr. Balfour gives us ; it is not even a gen- 
erous output of ‘‘new matter,” such as one is apt to require with per- 
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haps more than reasonable exaction, seeing that the man has already 
been made known in his letters with a frankness and heartiness that 
forestall the functions of the mere biographer. But he has had free 
access to the diary that Stevenson kept in the South Seas, free access 
to the yearning heart and eager brain of the man, ‘‘so isolated and 
marooned.”’ 

More than all his presentations of Stevenson's literary art and magic, 
engaging as we have found them—in essay, travels, romance, tales of 
adventure, drama, memoir, lyrical verse—it is the personality of the 
writer that appeals to us, ‘‘ his own extremely personal way of seeing 
and being,” that invites us, recalls us, with its own inevitable charm. 
And it is just that which constitutes the satisfaction and the true worth 
of Mr. Balfour's book to every reader who would ‘‘ keep green the mem- 
ory of R. L. S.”’ 

Not the least significant and interesting of these pages are those 
which demonstrate the personality of his forbears renewed in all that 
was most proper to the child, the stripling, the ripened mind of the man 
--the grandfather and the father living again in him. Indeed, this 
‘* Life” affords a potent protest against that ignoble materialism which 
sneers at the possible portents and constrainings of heredity. ‘‘I am 
bound in and with my forbears,’’ wrote R. L.S. ‘I have shaken a 
spear in the Debatable Land, and shouted the slogan of the Elliotts.”’ 

Robert Stevenson was ‘“‘ the man of action” that his grandson longed 
to be : 


‘Traits are obliterated, and the characteristics of a family may 
change ; but the old man’s detestation of everything slovenly or dis- 
honest, his interest in the whole page of experience, and his perpetual 
= and fine scent for all that seems romantic to a boy, were handed 

own, if ever taste was transmitted, to his grandson.” 


The book is happy in its publishers, who present the two volumes in 
a style of eminent dignity and taste. The portraits of Stevenson and 
his wife—the former from the charcoal drawing by Mrs. Stevenson— 
are expressly interesting. 





AN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS. 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. By Maarten Maartens. With frontispiece. 
12mo, cloth, 322 pp. Price $1.50. D. Appleton Company. 

HERE is no reason why, in literature as well as in painting, an 
‘‘exhibition of portraits of women” should not be a popular as 
well as an artistic success. Whatever truth may be in this ob- 

servation, a clever artist of letters who is possessed of the true Dutch 
talent in portraiture has seized upon the 
idea and thrown open his literary atelier 
for the public inspection of his latest 
achievements in the delineation of fe- 
male character. 

‘*Maarten Maartens” (J. M. W. Van 
der Poorten Schwarz) revealed the 
leading quality of his genius, the study 
of the deep-seated emotions of individ- 
ual character, in the first novel in which 
he was introduced tothe English-speak- 
ing public—‘‘ The Sin of Joust Ave- 
lingh.” However, in this and his fol- 
lowing works of fiction, ‘‘The Greater 
Glory’? and ‘‘God’s Fool,” the au- 
thor’s main characteristic, this power 
of psychical portraiture, has been ri- 
valed, the while it has been aided, by 
his masterly technique in handling the 
accessories of plot and situation. 

In the present unelaborated sketches, each a novel in embryo, our ap- 
preciation of Maartens’s genius is undiverted by admiration for his tal- 
ent. We feel intuitively the truth of his insight ; it does not need to be 
proved by artistic by-play and realistic mise en scene. 

The title is intentionally misleading. ‘‘ Some Women I Have Known” 
would seem to indicate that the character studies are of particular per- 
sons of the author’s acquaintance. Butsuchisnotthefact. The women 
are more impersonal even than the ‘‘ Wild Animals ”’ of ‘* Wolf” Thomp- 
son, yet every whit as real and as far removed from being ‘‘ types.”’ 
They are pure creations of a mind made fertile by assimilated stores of 
observation. 

















“MAARTEN MAAR'TENS.” 





A CLASSIC TALE “RESTORED.” 


GYGEs’ RING. A DRAMATIC MONOLOGUF. By Rupert Hughes. §8vo, 
cloth, 48 pp. Price $1.25. R.H. Russell. 

R. RUPERT HUGHES is known to the younger generation of 

authors and readers as an editor of taste and a writer of talent. 

In the present book he has proven himself a scholar as well as a 

poet. By fitting together the brief allusions in Plato and Herodotus to 

Gyges, the shepherd of the magic ring who won at a single stroke his 

sovereign’s throne and queen, Mr. Hughes has given a permanent con- 
tribution to literature. 

William Morris, in his ‘‘ Earthly Paradise,’ followed the suggestion of 
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Milton and pieced out many a “ half-told tale’’ of classic lore with his 
own fertile invention. Mr. Hughes’s workis more truly a ‘‘ restoration ” 
in that the antique fragments are joined with reverent care, no liberties 
being taken with the main incidents of each portion of the narrative. 

This argues, however, no lack of creative power on the author's part. 
Where invention is permissible—in the setting of the story—Mr. 
Hughes has shown himself to be a true poet—a “maker” in his own 
right. With the same impulse that 
moved Eugene Aram, Gyges as king 
tells the tale of his successful crime to 
Ardys, his little son. Throughout the 
poem, the psychology, if not the nar- 
rative, is the author’s. The interjec- 
tions of remorse, that never reach the 
ears of the innocent listener, lend char- 
acter to the king and strong dramatic 
interest to the situation. The stum- 
bling in the telling when Gyges reaches 
the story of the regicide is most artis- 
tic. At this point the boy falls asleep, 
and with no further concealment the 
tale is finished with his queen, the part- 
ner in thecrime, as Gyges’ sole auditor. 
In her reported words hurled back at 
her as an accusation by Gyges, she is 
revealed as a Lady Macbeth, even more 
bloody-minded, but with better excuse 
because of the outrage which the murdered king had done to her in re- 
vealing her unclothed beauty to the stranger, now her accomplice. 
The description of the falling from bare shoulders of the Aef/os is here 
given as an illustration of the high quality of Mr. Hughes's verse. It 
differs wholly in style from both the natural simplicity of Keats and 
the sensuous suggestion of Wilde, who have each dealt with the same 
subject. It is purely artistic. 

















RUPERT HUGIIES. 


“Down 
It ran along thy form emergent ; down 
In panic swift of twinkling wrinkles ; down 
It tumbled with its many stars, and sprawled, 
Like to a chaost heaven, round thy feet.” 


A FANTASTIC LOVE IDYLL. 
THE PINES OF LORY. By J. A. Mitchell. 12mo, cloth, 230 pp. Price $1.50. 
Life Publishing Company. 

FRESH and charming love-story, in which humor is as much to 
A the fore as the tender passion—something accounted for, perhaps, 

by the fact that its author is the editor of Zzfe. The setting is 
melodramatically unusual. Thanks to a drunken sea-captain, a young 
man and woman, with nothing but a dog as chaperon, are set down on 
an uninhabited island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Pines of Lory 
form a solid, fragrant background to the nest of luxury, with its old 
tapestries, furniture, paintings, and well-stocked cellar, which awaits 
them. The steamship is lost the day it set them down there, and 
everybody on board is believed to have perished. Hence their disap- 
pearance leads to no search for them. But that year on the lonely 
shore as guests of the stately Pines of Lory, with their cool and aromatic 
depths, is the year of their lives. The reader will read of the happen- 
ings there with delighted interest, and of how it is that they are ulti- 
mately rescued by a dear little mondaine of a French Princess. 

Elinor Marshall is a Boston girl, an orphan, clever, a deeply religious 
Catholic with aspirations to a conven- 
tual life, and exceedingly beautiful. 
Patrick Boyd, happily called ‘ Pats” 
by those who love him—which nobody 
can help doing—is just back from South 
Africa, where he has been fighting with 
the Boers; and what with warfare, 
fever, and affording hospitality to sev- 
eral bullets, he has been reduced to a 
perfect skeleton. He is intensely 
cheerful, witty, and plucky, too fine 
and too well-bred to make the gratui- 
tous, disparaging remarks about Catho- 
licity to Miss Marshall which naturally 
set her against him. He will bea stupid 
reader who does not feel that they are 
the author’s, not Mr. Boyd's. Mr. 
Mitchell apparently belongs to the class J. A. MITCHELL. 
who style a Catholic a ‘‘ Papist’’ and a Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
convent a ‘‘nunnery.”’ 

‘* Pats” has never been in love, altho he is thirty. He says himself: 
‘*Of course, I have known very fine girls who caused the usual thrills, 
whose conservatory kisses I shall never undervalue. But when it comes: 
to the fatuous delirium—the celestial idiocy that queers the brain and 
impairs the vision—why, I’ve been unlucky, that’s all. Mumps have 
been mine, and measles ; and I have fooled with grape juice ; but that 
other drunkenness has been denied me.”’ 

It came with a rush, and altho “ Pats ’’ succumbs like a callow cub of 
seventeen, he is amusingly droll in his love-passages. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


How good those summers, gay and golden-lit, 

When down the walks the white-frocked form 
would flit, 

Laden and all-triumphant with its load ! 

That narrow pleasaunce, and the spoils of it! 

The 

So royally beStowed....... 

Green wrinkled cress and rosy radish node, 

The unsunned strawberry’s dimly coral cone,— 

There be none such treasures now: the child is 


various spoils of it so proudly shown, 


grown. 

The fish-tailed merchild carved in crumbling 
stone, 

Wreathed with loose straggling roses, reigns 
alone. 


Th’ abandoned idol still smiles gravely on. 

The other child is gone. 

New play, new paths, the old sweet hours disown. 
200r graven image on your rain-worn throne, 

the foolish smile, 

Rose petals fall around you yet awhile. 

Nor may I mourn this little plot defaced, 

The bare nest whence the fledgling bird has flown, 
Hits garden-waste : 

The little child is grown. 











—In November Harper's Magazine. 


Lines. 
By ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


Poor rambling, shambling soul of mine, 
Beyond the night, beyond the day, 
When thou dost unto death resign 
This happy habitat of clay, 
In nigh conclave, at feasts divine, 
Will legions leap to heed thy nod? 
Or, doomed to darkness, wilt thou whine, 
A beggar at the gates of God? 
—In November Lipfincott’s. 





The Warbler. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 

Warbler, of the pale gold breast, 

Whither, whither away ? 
The wind is wild about the nest, 

And into the sunset or the dawn 

The cherished nestiings allare gone; 
Heigh-ho! and well-a-day ! 
Warbler, whither away ? 


Warbler, of the pale gold breast, 
There’s ever a home, you say, 

Or be it east, or be it west; 
But ah, how sad to build and find 
No nestling one day but the wind! 

Heigh-ho! and well-a-day! 

That’s what the lone hearts say. 


—In November Chautauguan. 


Motherhood. 


By JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. 


The night throbs on: but let me pray, dear Lord! 
Crush off his name a moment from my mouth. 

To thee my eyes would turn, but they go back, 
Back to my arm beside me where he lay— 

So little, Lord, so little and so warm! 


I can not think that thou hadst need of him! 
He is so little, Lord, he can not sing, 

He can not praise thee; all his lips had learned 
Was to hold fast my kisses in the night. 


Give him to me—he is not happy there! 
He had not felt his life : his lovely eyes 
Just knew me for his mother, and he died. 


Hast thou an angel there to mother him? 

I say he loves me best—if he forgets, 

If thou allow it that my child forgets 

And runs not out to meet me when I come— 


What are my curses tothee? Thou hast heard 
The curse of Abel’s mother, and since then 

We have not ceased to threaten at.thy throne, 

To threat and pray thee that thou hold them still 





| In memory of us. 


| 


See thou tend him well, 
| Thou God of all the mothers! If he lack 





[November 23, 1901 





Colonial 
Candlesticks 


We have reproduced a number of at- 
tractive and interesting candlesticks, a dozen 
of which 
shown,with some 


are 





doorknockers, 
andirons, etc., in 
our free illus- 
trated booklet. 
Write for it at 
once. 

The design 


here shown is a 





good copy of a 
pair used by 
George Wash- 
ington, the origi- 
at Mt. 











collection 


in the 


nals being now 
Vernon, 
They are in solid brass, either polished 
or antique finish, as preferred. Height 
9X inches, and price 83.50 each, 87.00 
pair, delivered any part of United States 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St.,N. Y. 


(Makers of High Grade Fireplace Fixtures) 














We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Cloaks 
for Winter 


] EW and exclusive fash- 
ions not found elsewhere. 
A broad field for your 
selection—suits at all prices 
between $8 and $40. None 
to be had of better materials, 
more fashionably cut or better 
tailored at any price. Made 
to order from the design and 
sample you choose. 
Suggestions for the Winter 
Wardrobe : 
New Suits, in attractive 
styles, 8 up. 
Silk-Lined Suits, $15 up. 
Stylish Costumes of Vel- 
veteen, Velvet Cords and 
Corduroy, $17 up. 
New Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits, $8 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
bong Outer Jackets, this 
year’s novelty, $10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jack- 
ets, $7 up. Rain- 
Proof Coats and 
Skirts. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere, 
Catalogue of new Winter styles and latest samples 
free by return mail. Be sure to mention whether 
you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we can 



















send you a full line of exactly what you wish. If a 
garment should not satisfy you, send it back. We 


will refund your money. We want to satisfy. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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d Hands, 
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PApisiAN BALM. 


sy wait sanpuer2z¢ SEELY'S BALM ; 
REGULAR SIZE 32¢ DETROIT. MICH. 











Active, educated men to represent 


WA NTED—!* Eastern, Middle and South- 


ern States. Weekly — or guarantee paid. Give age, ex- 
perience and references. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York tity. 
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One of his kisses—Ah, my heart, my heart, 
Do angels kiss in heaven? Give him back! 






Forgive me, Lord, but 1am sick with grief, 

And tired of tears and cold to comforting. 

Thou art wise, I know, and tender, aye, and good. 
Thou hast my child and he is safe in thee, 

And I believe— 


MOTHERS, MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


“COMBINOLA” 


The Wonderful 
Combination Game Board 


One Board, One Bulk, 53 Games. 


A rich store of Fun and Education 


All the best games combined on one board, Among the 
many is National Exports the great Educational 
Game—The Amusement Success. 

While playing * National Exports" you become fam- 
iliar with the vast export wealth of our grand country and the amount 
of the various commodities that go to each country in the world—asu- 
gooey interesting. exciting and instructive game. This educational 


Ah, God, my child shall go 
Orphaned among the angels! All alone, 
So little and alone! He knows not thee, 
He only knows his mother—give him back! 


~—In November Scrzdner’s Magazine. 


PLAYING POCKETS 


Indian Summer. 
By EDMUND VANCE COooKe. 





The Games You Can Play 





_ : "| , P _ ; 7. Coc d eature alone is worth many times the price of ‘*Combinola”’ to you 
Decking herself in autumn’s cheeriest tint., Hy Cision Ring Game. - Five Pin King Game. and to your children. 
> > il impalpable as breath, 3. Revolving P’k’tGame. 29. The Adjutant. . ° . . 
COCUREE EE GT ee eregsiad 4: Shooting the Pigeons. 30. Spanish Pin Ring Game Big and little games for big and little people. 
One long, w arm kiss upon the earth she prints 5. ys a. a en Sold by all good dealers in five grades as follows : 
And, smiling to the last, goes down to death. 7: Cianionme: "33. Automobile Race. No. 10, first ~ games, yor No. $3, a 33 games, a 4 
r . 8. Pyramids 34. Parlor Cricket. I ° 
—In November Chautauquan. 9. {ing and Queen. 35. Roley Poley. Ot ot Ce 3.00 
10. Go Bang. 36. Double Roley Poley. : 
11. Four Ring Game. 37. National Exports. Complete with golf clubs, highly polished rings, ships. ship's holders, 
12. Pocket Numbers. 38. Flag Lotto. croquet mallets, cues, ten pins, national flags, corner covers, chess discs, 
Mold and Vase 13. Three Ring Game 39. Kangaroo. indicators, etc. A single cardboard game usually sells for 50 cents ; at 
” 14. Pen Cushion Game, 40. Chess Arabia. this rate ** Combinola ” would cost $26.50. Its price is but $4.50, or 8 
15. Fifteen Ring Pool. 41. Bagatelle, Nos.land2. cents per game. 


— . — . ‘ The most elegant me board, and the greatest, 
GREEK POTTERY OF AREZZO. 16. Forty-one or Burst. 43. Curling. bargain in games ever offered. *e’Combinola ” is durably made and 


17. Rotat’n Cushion Game 4. 


—— , ‘ Football. most artistically finished in hard wood. Itis an exceedingly handsome 
By EDITH WHARTON. 18 Chess. as Parlor Croquet. board and suitable for the drawing-room, 
‘ . ammon. . Old Maid. n " 
Here in the jealous hollow of the mold ; 20. Russian Backgammon. 47. Blanket Ball. Pe eth ey FS meet eas ee See holiday 
Faint, light-eluding, as templed in the breast = a > Pry te If your dealer does not keep **COMBINOLA ” we will send it by 
. _ <b i troae ~~ . : oowey : express prepaid as far west as Omaha, pro rata beyond, on receipt of 
Of some rose-vaulted lotus, see the best 23. Reversed Crokinole. 50. Try Your Luck. Reems 


price. Send for circular and free book of rules. 


The artist had—the vision that unrolled 3 yoard bay _— ba presen Bow 
ea Ss aad— visio atu 25 he Four Inns. 2, Parlor Golf. 4 
is thplnc soendaies till sdbuubibion’s bad 26. Ten Pins & Nine Pins. 53. Fascination. Leonard Mfg. Co., 25 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Caught the wild round and bade the dancers rest— 
The mortal lip on the immortal pressed 
One instant, ere the blindness and the cold. 














And there the vase : immobile, exiled, tame, 
The captives of fulfilment link their round, 
Foot-heavy on the inelastic ground, 

How different, yet how enviously the same! 
Dishonoring the kinship that they claim, 

As here the written word the inner sound. 


—In Atlantic Monthly. 


LIGHT your store, church, home and ‘streets with the 


M. & M. Incandescent 
Gasoline Gas Lamp 


The best on the market; approved by Insurance 
Underwriters ; absolutely safe ; cheaper and better 
than electricity or ordinary coal gas. No dirt, 
smoke, or odor: Portable. Simple; easily taken 
care of; nothing to get out of order. Every 
lamp guaranteed. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Reliable agents wanted. ‘Territory 
protected. Write at once. Good opportunity. 


ACORN BRASS COMPANY, 
18 Jefferson St., Ghicago. 


—In Bookman. 
PERSONALS. $4 
The Character of Li Hung Chang.—The re- | Regal SHOES 20 


cent death of China's most striking personality, LATEST SHOE STYLES 


Why not buy shoes as well as any other article of wearing apparel with 
due regard to prevailing styles? Inthe Regul you get absolutely the latest 
styles made, best materials and shapes that will insure comfort. 

In New York, where new styles are created, more Regals are worn than any ¢ 
credited with being the richest man in the world ; | other make of shoe. To supply the demand for our shoes, we have been } 
he was certainly the possessor of fabulous wealth. obliged to establish forty-two stores, twelve of them in the New York f 

District alone. 
Says the New York 7rzbune : Even if you do not wish to order shoes, let us send you our new catalogue to keep 
you —_— on our latest styles. Catalogue of men’s and women’s shoes sent postpaid 
on request. 


L. C. BLISS & CO., M. O. Box 205, BOSTON, MASS. 


WE FIXED THE PRICE 
FOR THE 


On a Chopin Nocturne. 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 
Saddened and desolate, he sought the gleam 
On that white summit where lone beauty dwelt. 
He far from us some fragile marble found, 
And in its snows the unreturning dream 
He molded there, and we but see it melt 
As Music, into April showers of sound. 

















Li Hung Chang, has given circulation to many an- 
ecdotes regarding the life and character of this 
Asiatic statesman. Li 







Hung Chang has been 


“One way in which Li for many years made an 
enormous sum of money was to use thousands of 
soldiers in his own private enterprises without 
paying them a cent for their labor. In the course 
of time he purchased extensive estates in the rice- 
growing regions, and raised more bushels of rice 
every year than the bonanza farmers of North 
Dakota used to raise of wheat. He got his labor 
for nothing, and his great crop of rice was almost 
clear profit. He simply turned his soldiers loose 
in the rice-fields, and they had to be content with 





WHEEL CHAIR 


INVALIDS’ GOODS 
Reelining Chairs, 
Comfort for All. 


Catalogue Free. 


years enable ‘Chair Co. 








and 
other 









recen' 








Relief from Rheumatism. 


The New York Medical Journal in the course of an 
article on Tartarlithine, the new remedy for rheumatism 
and gout, says: Tartarlithine taken four times a day in 
water, will increase the normal alkalinity of the blood, 
eliminate uric acid freely, and not disturb the normal ease 
with which the kidneys can perform their functions. In 
rheumatism and gouty manifestations due to uric acid, 





Tartarlithine is beneficial and refreshing. 


t 
us to put on the market 
a machine 
ery qualification neces- 
sary to meet the de 
mands of the public at 
@ popular price. Inter- 
cha: type. Every 
machine warranted, 
Send us your name 


address on o peeuience 
for new booklet. 


Fevstone Typewriter Co.. 
256 Broadway, New York. 
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A few remaining copies of the book containing more wh 
instructions than all other books combined, published at $2. 
will be closed out at $1.00. 
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Postage or expressage 30 cte 
16 board trays with cards, $3 @. 


406 ODD FELLOWS TEMPLE, Philadelphia. 
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SHAVING 
With Pleasure 


is enjoyed only by those who possess 
good razors. Our Masterpiece Razor, 
the razor of the new century, is worth its 
weight in gold, and fully represents what 
it is marked. 

We sell a pair of our Masterpiece Ra- 
zors for $5.00. We sell razors exclu- 
sively; we make them, we grind them, 
we hone them, put them in good cutting 
order, ready for the face—that has been 
our specialty since 1819. We use the 
best material money can buy. Every 
man in our employ is “an artist in his 
line.” The work comes as near perfec- 
tion as human ingenuity can make it. 

We have no agents, we sell direct to 
consumer; we deliver free; we warrant 
every razor to be precisely what we say it 
is, and have but one price. 

Our pamphlet, ‘‘All About Good 


Razors,’’ will be mailed to 
any address free. 




























C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 173 William St., New York. 











UR new Booklet of 
Styles and Correct 
Dress is ready and will be 
sent you for the asking. It 
contains valuable informa- 
tion on What to Wear on 
all occasions and tells some 
of the many reasons why the 
Corliss-Coon Collars at 2 
for 25c. are the best you can 
buy at any price. Your 
dealer can supply you with 
our goods—if he will not, 
send to us and get perfectly 
satisfactory collars at the 
minimum cost. 


Dept. J, TROY, N. Y. 





DRESSING 
It can be carried in your grip, trunk or pocket. you can’t 
Spill it, Shushine is a paste put up in tubes, each tubein 


an individual carton, It makes all black leather look like 
Patent Leather. Keeps Patent Leather, Enamel and 
Corona Kid looking just as good asnew. It never cracks 
or forms a crust. Keeps the leather soft and pliable ; 
after three or four applications occasional rubbing will 
keep the shoes polished for weeks. It pleases the ladies as 
it does not smut or black the skirts. 

If there is no agent in your city, we will send by mail on 
oor of price FP cts. 
COSMIC CHMICAL CO., Brockton, Mass. 








the rations and the miserable pittance paid to 
them by the Government. Ask Your HORSE SHOER 

“The great man also became his own contractor 
for army supplies. He would sell his own rice to 
the Government for army rations at an enormous 
profit, and pocketed a handsome rake-off on all 
other supplies furnished to the tens of thousands 
of soldiers in the Pe-chi-li Province. Then he 
was chief supreme of the custom-houses for a long 
distance around the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, and there 
was nothing mean about the stream of gold that 
poured into his strong box through this channel. 
It has long been notorious that one of the methods 
he employed was to import large quantities of 
goods through his agents without the payment of 
a cent of duty, and then sell the goods at a round 
figure to his countrymen. 

“One of the greatest sources of money-getting 
employed by Li Hung Chang during the later 
years of his career as Viceroy was as a money- 
lender. There is little doubt that he was the king 
of pawnbrokers the world over. His loan offices 
were scattered far and wide over his province, 
and he loaned great sums of money on mortgages 
and on pledges of personal property. Ina coun- 
try where no legal rate of interest is fixed this 
business has brought enormous returns to Li 
Hung Chang.” 


to put on a trial set of 


RUBBER 
HORSE 
SHOES 











General Grant always expressed great admira-| More durable than any other. 
tion for Li Hung Chang’s abilities, and the feeling AN OPEN SHOE, keeping the hoof in a 
| healthful condition. 
Send for FREE booklet, “Horse Sense on 
he had known only two entirely great men—Gor- | Horses’ Feet.”” Invaluable to any horse owner. 


donand Grant. Writing in 7/e Review of Reviews The GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER co 
(New York), John Russel Young said : 100 Arbor Street, AKRON, OHIO. “ 
“The relations between General Grant and Li es 
had almost the element of romance. From the 
moment that General Grant arrived in China the 
Viceroy took the deepest interest in his move- 
ments. Messages from him awaited us at every 


was undoubtedly reciprocated. Li reckoned that 











The New ‘** Tomnus’”’ 


This latest style 
is made in three 





point. Arriving at Tien-Tsin on an American heights : 

war-vessel, before we could debark the Viceroy eee high 

came on board. I remember the meeting, the Corolla, 

long, searching, curious glances bestowed upon 2 ins. high 
Hogarth, 


General Grant, the courtesy, the deference, and 
the respect. The fact that General Grant had held 
sovereign power sank deeply into the Viceroy’s 
mind. And sovereignty could not be divested by 
any mere resignation or supersession by electoral 
forms. Then came the element of imagination to 
be expected from a poet like Li, whose mind was 
permeated with hyperbole and Oriental fancies. 
He and General Grant were born in the same year. 
The name of General Grant’s opponent was Lee. 
His own name wasLi. Their stars were in accord. 4 e 99 
I recall the fervor with which the Viceroy evolved TT) ittle ndian 
this graceful fancy, as tho it were a message from 

the stars. 


“His cynicism and haughtiness vanished. The Collars—Cuffis—Shirts 


fates had ordained their meeting for some high 


3 ins. high 


* Little 
J Indian ” 


has put on 
a new collar 
of the famous 


brand 


purpose. When General Grant returned his visit It is called the ** Tomnus’”’ and can be 
the Viceroy sent a guard and an official chair lined | J bought of all good dealers for 1 §c.—z2 for 25c. 
with yellow silk. Yellow was the imperial color.|f| Present this advertisement to your dealer 
It could only be worn by the Emperor or princes | and he will give you a handsomely mounted 
of the royal house. For the Viceroy himself to Full Length Picture FREE 


have ridden in such a chair would have been a 
sacrilege. But Grant had been a sovereign. 
American men-of-war gave him royal honors— 
and why not? And soall Tien-Tsin saw and with If your dealer does not keep “ Little Indian ”’ goods, 
wondering eyes the yellow chair surrounded by a write us and we will furnish name of one who does, 


where the picture can be obtained. Catalogue of styles 
guard. No such sight had been seen by Chinese aalied five. : “ v4 , 


eyes. For if the Emperor had been in the yellow H. C. Curtis & Co., 431 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
chair every house would have been closed and the : 
inhabitants in hiding from the glow of too much 


glory.” If affiicted with | Thompson’s Eye Water 


of the “Little Indian” ready to frame and 
without advertising on it, Size, 10x13 inches. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


On and Off.—‘ I wonder why they call the hotel 
boy ‘ Buttons,’’’ said the traveler. 

“Probably,” replied the bachelor, “it’s because 
he’s off when you need him most.”— 77t- Bits. 


Over-Exercise.—STUDENT: “Say, waiter, this 
water is warm.” 

WAITER: “I let it run quite a while, sir.” 

STUDENT: “Perhaps it ran so long it got over- 
heated."—Cornell Widow. 





Human Nature.—O’HoGGarty : “How did yez 
come to lick dhe Dutchman?” 

MCLUBBERTY : “He called me Oirish.” 

O’HoGGARTY: “F’r hivin’s seck! Ain’t yez 
Oirish ?” 

MCLUBBERTY : “Oi am thot, and Oi’m proud av 
ut! But, Begorra! Oi don’t loike to be called 
so! "—Puck. 

Humors of Punctuation. — The following 
shows the value of punctuation marks : 

Thomas Merrill’s property is for sale. It con- 
sists of a cottage containing seven rooms and an 
acre of land. 

Edward Jones has opened a shoe shop in Front 
Street. Mr. Jones guarantees that any one can 
have a fit in his store. 

The firm of Smith & Thorndyke is once more 
carrying on business at the old stand. The con- 
cern now wants a man to sell on commission. 

Mrs. Walter Darrell would like to hear of a 
good nurse for her child about thirty years of age, 
and with good references. 

John Bangs who will sail for South Africa on 
Saturday would like to find a purchaser for his 
valuable bulldog. The animal is no trouble as it 
will eat anything and is very fond of children. 

A touching incident was noted at a railway sta- 
tion yesterday when an aged couple bade each 
other good-by. The old lady kissed her husband 
fervently several times on the cheek and he 
kissed her back. 

Dr. Franklin White has returned from a trip to 
Switzerland. Speaking of the robust health of its 
peasantry, the doctor says: “The strength of the 
Swiss woman is remarkable. It is nothing un- 
usual for her to wash and iron and milk several 
cows in one day.”— 7%t- Bits. 


A Ballade of Ambition. 


Some aim to write scholastic lore 

In words aglow with learning’s light ; 
While others would in verse outpour 

Their happy souls so clear and white. 
Some would achieve Fame’s glorious height 

By breezy screeds of babbling brooks ; 
But as for me, I'd fain indite 

One of the Six Best-selling Books. 





With stirring tales of sea or shore 

Some would the Torch of Fame ignite; 
Others Parnassus- ward would soar 

On Hymns and Odes of interest slight. 
Some, commendation would invite 

By “ Aids to Health” or “Hints to Cooks” ; 
But 1 would publish if I might 

One of the Six Best-selling Books. 


*Tis easy. All one needs is Gore, 
A Shipwreck or a Frantic Fight ; 
Hints of fierce oaths the villain swore, 
Some saws and aphorisms trite. 
Altho these elements seem quite 
Enough for certain scribbling crooks, 
I reach but in my fancy’s flight 
One of the Six Best-selling Books. 
ENVOI: 
O Fame, I ask not gilding bright, 
Nor brave éditions de luxe ; 
But grant that some day I may write 
One of the Six Best-selling Books. 


—CAROLYN WELLS, in November Bookman. 





**I Love You!’’—‘'I love you !”’ 
Oh what music there were in those words as 
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they flowed mellifiuousl y—which means something 


THE 


Swoboda 
System 


Restores to Health, 


Strengthens the Heart 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain work- 
ers, the ideal principles of attaining and pre- 
It is not a proble- 
matical theory, but a system of physiological 
exercise based upon absolutely correct sci- 


serving perfect health. 


entific principles. 


And if you will follow my instructions.for a few 









ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
Originator and Sole Instructor 


weeks I will promise you such a superb muscular 
development and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever convince you 
that intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life 


as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest his food 


with pepsin or assist nature with a dose of physic. 


I will give you 


an appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill 
your veins with rich blood; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and im- 
prove assimilation ; a pair of lungs that will purify your blood ; a liver that will 


work as nature designed it should ; 
a set of nerves that will keep you 
up to the standard of physical and 
mental energy. I will increase 
your nervous force and capacity 
for mental labor, making your 
daily work a pleasure. You will 
sleep as a man ought to sleep. 
You will start the day as a mental 
worker must who would get the 
best of which his brain is capable. 
I can promise you all of this be- 
cause it is common sense, rational, 
and just as logical as that study 
improves the intellect. 








A Strong and Sincere Endorsement from a Prom- 
inent Louisville Citizen. 


Loutsvitie, Ky., January 22, 1901. 
Mr. Avots P. Sworopa, Chicago, Ill, 

Dear Sir :—I\ am glad an opportunity has been given 
me to add my testimony to many good ones you already 
have, in regard to the merit of yours system of physio- 
logical exercise. In two months’ time, by conscien- 
tioudly following the exercises outlined b you, my 
muscles have been developed toa vomaseehis degree, 
as also has my general health been improved. ap- 
preciate very much the individual attention which you 
gave my case,and will say that if there is anybody 
in this section desiring any information in reference to 
your system, refer them to meand I shall take pleasure 
in recommending your exercises in the highest degree. 
Wishing you success and again thanking you for the 
benefit I tore derived from your un am, 


Yours mr 
(Signed) F.M. LOSEY, 
Sec’y and Treas, Nat’| Foundry and Machine Co. 











My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires no apparatus 
whatever, and but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. 








By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be obtained in ten minutes 













than by any other in two hours, and it is the only one 
which does not overtax the heart. It is the only natural, 
easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, 
physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 

Pupils are both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to 
eighty-six, and all recommend the system. Since no two 
people are in the same physical condition, individual 
instructions are given in each case. 


Write at once, mertioning Lirerary Dicest, for full 
‘information and convincing endorsements from many 
of America’s leading citizens. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


372 Western Book Building 
CHICAGO 
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Slobe- 
“Wernicke 
"Flastic Book-Case 


A SYSTEM OF UNITS. 


An ideal holiday present. Fits 
any library and expands as 
the library grows. Is useful, 
ornamental, encourages a lit- 
erary taste, and makes home 
attractive. Fitted with per- 
fection roller - bearing, dust- 
proof doors. Dealers in prin- 
cipal. cities carry stock and 
““G-W”’ pays the freight. 
Ask for illustrated catalogue 
101-K. 


The Globe Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 
NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON’ 
LONDON 
























YOUR GAS BILL. 


ANT to save 8 per cent of your gas bill? By 
— “YOTTO” lights you can do it. 
ig! 


Give more ht ios “ old style incandescent 
lamps while using less gas. The smaller consump- 
tion of gas reduces the generation of heat. To sum 
up, you get more light with less gas and less heat. 
Mantles never blacken. No chimneys to break. 
Simple—positively the easiest to adjust. House- 
hold size 70 candle power may be had for $1. at 
first-class china and department stores. If you 
can't find them send us your dollar for one—don’t 
take a substitute. Write for catalogue D. 


American Incandescent Lamp Co., 
55 Park Place, New York. 
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about honey—from her parted lips. Her lips were 
pares in the — 

*“l love you!” 

The songs of the birds in the trees overhead 
seemed jangling and out of tune in comparison 
with these words of hers. 

*Tlove you!” 

Aye, for sucha one as she, kings, and even actors, 
would have given up their all and fallen captive at 
her feet. 

“Tlove you!” 

And he? Did his heart leap within him? Did 
his panting breath denote the ardor of his longing 
toclasp her in his arms? Did he fall on bended 
knee and cry: | 
* And I love thee!”’ 
No. He gave a blithe bark and wagged his tail, 
for he knew he was her favorite —* Tit- Bits. 











Cariwat vents. 





Foreign. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


November 13.—Mr. Brodrick, War Secretary, 


11,000 have been killed or left the country, 
and it is estimated that 10,000 remain in the 
field. 


November 15.—Lord Kitchener reports two en- 
gagements with the Boers; in one there was 
a British loss of six killed, and in a second 
engagement with DeWet eight of the burgh- 
ers were killed. 


November 17.—Rand mine-owners are bringing 
pressure to bear on the British Gov ernment | 
to treat with the Boers for the pacification of | 
South Africa. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 
November 11.—The French squadron leaves the 
island of Mitylene, and diplomatic relations 
between France and Turkey are resumed. 


November 12.—Emperor William accedes to the 
request of Count Paul von Hatzfeldt-Wilden- 
burg, ambassador to Great Britain, for re- 
lease from the diplomatic service, and con- 
ferson him the Order of Merit of the Prussian 
crown. 

The Federal Council at Berlin approves the 
bill embodying the proposed new tariff. 

November 13.—Storms sweep over the British 
Isles, resulting in many shipwrecks and in- 
volving the loss of about roo lives. 

November 17.—The brigands who hold captive 
Miss Stone, the American’ missionary, are 
still parleying with Mr. Dickinson, the 


demand for £20,000 ransom, tho reduced from 
the first figure named, is more than he can | 
pay. 


erection of a memorial arch to Li Hung 
Chang, and confers honors upon his sons. 


Domestic. 


NOVEMBER 11.—The Schley Court begins the 
preparation of its report, in secret session. 


NOVEMBER 








SENT FREE AND PREPAID 


Saw Palmetto Berry Wine, Only one ‘dose a day verfectly | 
cures Indigestion, Constipation, Kidneys, Bladder and 
Prostate to stay cured. Write now to Vernal Remedy 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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GAnBARD aROPLanOS, wwicn ‘ 
we guarantee for 20 ava thhmm 
ane, and shipon3s0 days ) 
ree Trial at wholesale prices 
Youcansave money by writ- 
ingforourmammoth Free 
Catalocue. Sewing Mac! 
from $1.50 up. O ‘cans from 
$8.95up. Pianosfrom$118up. Addressin full. 
THE QUEEN CABINET CO., 


















Dept. K28—232 to 236 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Til. 


makes a report in London, saying that there 
are now 42,000 burghers held as prisoners, | 


American diplomatic agent at Sofia; their | 


The Empress-Dowager of China orders the | 


12.—President Roosevelt appoints | 
Joseph A. Croft and George W. Leiberth col- | 


To any reader of Literary Dicest, a bottle of Vernal | 
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Professional People. 
Attorneys, Physicians and Clergymen are re- 
lieved of the many details eonnected with their 
profession and business by using 


The Locke Adder. 


It is particularly adapted to their require- 
ments as well as to the busy business man’ 

The Locke Adder is the fastest, simplest, 
handiest, most practieal and durable low priced 
calculating machine. 

No business or professional office complete 
withoutit. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides. 
Easily learned—lasts a lifetime. ‘It's more 
rapid than you and always accurate.” 

Quickly Pays for Itself. 

Ensures accuracy ,releases from mental strain. 
Adds all columns simultaneously. Capacity 
999,999,999. An unsolicited letter 

**When one cannot afford to pay several hundred 
dollars for an adding machine, the Locke Adder is 
a most satisfactory substitute. 

It is a valuable aid to the busy accountant, and as 
| this useful machine ean be had for only 85.00 one 
| should be in every business office.’ 

ery respectfully, 
| JOE LEE JAME! SON. State Rev. Agent, Austin, Tex. 
} Price $5.00 prepaid. Descriptive booklet FREE. 
| Agents Wanted. 


C. E. LOCKE MFG.CO.. 8 Walnut St., Kensett, la. 





Fire Proof | 





AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire for Deeds, 
Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, Insurance 
| Policies and other valuable papers. 








PRICE $s. 00. Freight prepaid east of Denver. 


| Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. First-class lock, duplicate 

| keys. Inside dimensions, 10 in. long, 6 in. wide, 4 in. 

deep. Space for holding 40 Deeds or Insurance Policies. 
140-page illustrated catalogue sent free to any address. 


| 
| THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO., Dept. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio 











My. DidYouEver 
ap Ss). Enjoya Meal 
| es, IN BED? 
i Not unless 

the meal was 


served upon 
a table soar- 


over the bed and still 
not touch it. Most 
convenientin the sick 
room. Excellent sew- 
ing,cutting and read- 
ing table. Various kinds of wood. Beauti- 
fully finished. Write for cireulars 
and testimonials. Size oftop, 
18x36inches. NO AGENTS 


INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
337 Rose Building, Cleveland, Chio. 





Adjustable 
Utility Table 
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lectors of internal revenue in Kentucky, and 
Henry Clay McDowell for judge of the West- 
ern District of Virginia. 

Andrew Carnegie gives $2,000,000 more to the 
Pittsburg institution he has founded. 


NOVEMBER 13.—A delegation representing the 
Chambers of Commerce of New York, Boston, 
and other cities calls on President Roosevelt 
and urges him to commend reciprocity with 


Canada. W R | od 
The struggle for the control of Northern Pa- e Ca 1Ze 


cific stocks is settled, and the Northern Se- 











curities Compaiay te thberporated at Teenton, that we must sell a better cigar than it is possible for the smoker to 
with James J. Hill as president and a capital buy elsewhere for the same money, or anywhere near the same money, 
Of $40,000,000. to succeed in selling cigars our way—‘‘from planter to smoker.” 
NOVEMBER 14.—The election of the fusion ticket Moreover we cannot do it by extravagantly worded advertisements. 
and the overthrow of Tammany Hall are cele- We might get an occassional order that way, but the men to whom 
brated at adinner given to the leading can- > : : ‘ 
we are appealing know—know é 
didates by the City Club at Madison Square : | PP b . — k a good aA better oem, and a best 
Concert Hall, New York. cigar a most elore t ey smoke it. 
ax : Does it mean anything that so far no one has sent back ninety of 
NOVEMBER 15.—The annual report of Secretary “Fl de los M iales” ci d 
Lang resabiieiantlivceadneniiaaeienhts our or de los Manantiales” cigars and lemanded the return of 
war-vessels, and an increase of 3,000 in the his money; that on the contrary we are receiving re-orders and orders 
enlisted force of the navy. from our customers’ friends ? 
The new packing-house of Cudahy & Co. in -Every particle of the tobacco is clear, clean, selected Havana 
Kansas City and the Murphy Varnish Works grown on our own plantations in Cuba and made into cigars in our 
in Boston are burned with disastrous finan- factory i New York by Cub k h : . 
cial loss; several blocks in Kenkirk, the | ) = pases os y \uban workmen, the most skilled cigs 
county seat of Kay county, Okla., are also | makers in the world, 


sete by _— ' | , - 
mates Seale 0 eee ee) te eee Selling: Upon recaipt of gee 
is appointed by the President to succeed Col- we will send to any 
cummnl ‘aoe a ek ee address in the United States, all express charges prepaid by us, 
with the President at the White House. one hundred “Flor de los Manantiales”’ cigars, Perfecto size. 
November 16.—Negotiations for cession of the Smoke ten of them, and if you are not fully satisfied with the 


Danish West Indies are transferred to 


Washington, and a treaty is nearing comple- | cigars, you may return the other ninety and we will without 


tion. 


The annual report of T. V. Powderly, commis- question send back the ten dollars. The only risk you run is an 











sioner - general of immigration, is made) Opportunity to smoke ten good cigars at our expense. 
public. 
November 17.—Governor Van Sant of Minnesota You cannot buy these from dealers, but you can get them at your club at a 
| announces his intention to call a special ses- small advance over the box price. Let us send you our illustrated book, ‘‘ From 
sion of the legislature, if necessary, in order Planter to Smoker ; the Story of a Havana Cigar.” 
to resist the recent consolidation of railroad 
interests. OUR REFERENCES: 


Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, Corn Exchange Bank, New York. 
AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. GEORGE M. GILLIEs, 


Pearl , 
November 13.—P#ilippines : Ina fight in Southern President. LO P EZ - G RA U C Q,. ri. aa fap 


Luzon sixteen insurgents are killed. 











Efforts are being made by an American lawyer 
in Manila to secure the release of Aguinaldo 


by bahees corpes procesaings A Shakespearean Classic ||} Men Wanted 


November 15.— The Rev. Charles H. Brent of St. THE HOME DELIVERY LIBRARY 
Stephens Episcopal Church, Boston, accepts EE os 
the appointment of bishop to the Philippines. $15.00 to $30.00 per week and Commission 


If you do not own a SALARY PAID WEEKLY 


complete Shake- 
speare, or if you own 


NOVEMBER 17.—More fighting is reported from 
the island of Samar; sixteen Filipino labor- 


We can use only men of highest de. Position 
rmanent. Our Home Delivery Library is al 
8. Books shi 








P . i . 7 Ji : horoughly established all over U. 8. 
ers are killed in an encounter with the Ninth a complete set and the weunly dun aiaieaiaientyhaend temmeeenene 
Infantry. Notes are not suffi- rs superintend distribution through messengers to 
: ‘ ‘ i nt lv full dcl omes of members. Special features of our system : 
Porto Rico: Santiago Iglesias, the organizer of ciently full and clear, 1. All the New Books furnished as published. 2. Sub- 
; in : . ; ‘ satin ot ' 
the American Federation of Labor, isarrested . ran rat satis- x No goiled ‘copies, no dues nor fines. TM 
: : Sn “ee 2 actory ossaries, no furnished at one-fou usual cost. 
on landing in Porto Rico, but is subsequently Guieen tema 4 Ser.d letter showing ability and character. 
released on $500 bail. ar - : - . Also THE PARMELEE LIBRARY, 
no He to the study of the pla Boston, Paid up Capital, $75,000.00 
- d ad d . age, cond as Portland, 1841-43 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, llinois, 
your name and address and six cents in New York, Louisville, New Orleans, DesMoines, Denver 





A SAFE. 7%, INVESTMENT. || sumo :s ves postase,ana'we wit forward 


to you an elegantly printed copy of 
With Large Additional Profit. 66 ” 
g Shakespeare, the Man, 
The Shattuck Adding Machine Company of by Walter Bagehot. Thi 
Minneapolis, with fifteen hundred shares of Preferred stock pubiidhers at 30 cents sou With it ye eal 








The “Best” Light 


1s a portable 100 candle power light 


par value %100 each, and two thousand shares of send a fine photogravure plate of Shakespeare, only 2 cts. per week. Makes and burns 
Common stock par value #100 each, offers a limited and a colored chromatic Slate cesniink i fren ens. righter oe ee - 
amount of the Preferred stock at par with a bonus of one | § scene from one of the plays, and hints regarding scetylene, ons eae Over 100 styles. 
share of full paid Common stock to each share of Preferred. | J the study of the plays. We make this offer to Piohted instantly ‘with @ match. Every 
The Preferred siock is entitled to preference enable us to give you some information regarding lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
dividends of 7 per cent. per annum. The Com- the best Shakespeare ever published, and it is 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 





mon stock to all profits after paying dividends on the Pre- made only to reliable men and women. Send 














. > 1 address and six cents in stamps to pa OHIO. 

ferred stock. e company owns all of the United States eee ee : pay 92 E, Sth Street, CANTON, 

patents on the Shattuck Adding and Adding and Listing | postage. Mention The Literary Digest when writing. = Se AT 

See Lina’ S < cmplest Bs a Bp may Bey my! | THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. E), Geor, Onnete Bano tt oes $1.20 net, postage 

increasing demand. dar 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 18 cts., Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York. 

For further information address Lc EEN ES “i 
- THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 

SHATTUCK ADDING MACHINE CO., By “A Mere Man.” Postpaid for $1.00. Funk & 








If afflicted with b) : Man.” 
765 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. | sore eyes use } Thompson $ Eye Water Wagnalls Co., New York. 
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FOR ALL BUSY PEOPLE 
Bankers, Lawyers, Physicians and 
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Don’t Lay Clippings and Other Papers 


On your desk. You'll lose them. Tuck them in the 
pockets of a Perfect Scrap Book and keep them ready 
for reference. Indispensable to all intellectual people 
For One Dollar we will send you a 24-page (72 pockets) 
-Perfect Scrap Book in substantial half-linen binding. 
Library edition, 204 pockets, half-morocco, $3.00 ; 
College edition, 120 pockets, half-morocco, $2.00. A 
trial size portfolio—12 pockets for 20 cents. Carriage pre- 
paid. Circular free on request. Leading stationers. 


THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO. 
Dept. R, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


We've a Wallet size, handy for the pocket, sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
= HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout. 

HE entire work has been re- 
vised and its scope ex- 
tended: many new fea- . 

tures added, new maps made 7. 
expressly for it, and the complete history of the world’s 
past brought up to the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, cover 
ing the history of all countries and subjects. 

All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced 
and systemized, so that historical information upon all 
subjects may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor 
and thought by its plan of ‘‘ Ready Reference.”’ 

Itis simply unapproachable in the following features : 


1. The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 


il. The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference: 


lll. The Philosophy, the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History. 

No other work has ever received such encomiums, 
emphasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, 
and none cau take its place because it enters upon a 
field never before occupied. 

It has proved itself a boon tothe studentand a delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more thn twelve thousand volumes of history. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 
formation. 

Experienced Solicitors Employed 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO. 
33 LYMAN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MUSCLES LIKE THESE 


Health, Beauty, 
Longevity result 
from the use of 


DOWD'S 
HEALTH 
EXERCISER 


For athlete or in- 
valid, complete 
Home Gymna- 
sium takes six 
inch floor room, 
scientific, dur- 
able, cheap. The 
best tonic for a 
brain worker 

















D.L. DOWD. 
ever invented; indorsed by physicians, lawyers, clergy- 


(Taken from Life.) 


men, editors. Send 
yy pm no charge 
6. F. Jordan, Prop., Room 941, Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


to-day for illustrated circular, 40 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘“‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 609. 
By iI. JONSSON 
From “The 370 Swedish Problems.” 


Black —Eleven Pieces 
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White 
rrrsSiR1; IpspPp; 
rps5s;2P2prp;1B3K18. 


Ten Pieces. 


FP Burs Re: 


2bs5; 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 610. 
By E. PRADIGNAT. 
Third Prize, Wiener Schachzeitung Problem- 
Tourney. 


Black 


Eleven Pieces. 
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White—Eleven Pieces 
Ks G@ppi3rQOP:16s2 Pir p:18SkPP er: 
1Pr1R3p;4pprr;6S1;1B5b. 
White mates in three moves 


Solution of Problems. 
































No. 603. 
Key-move, B—Q 6. 
No. 604. 
Kt—Q 5 Q—B 4, ch Kt x P, mate 
1. —— 2. ————- — 
K—B,4 PxQ . 
ovesee Q—Kt 2, ch R x B P, mate 
1, ——— 2.— 3. ———_— 
R—K 2 K—B,4 
=i ee Kt—B 4, mate 
2 — 3 — 
Other 
étixaite Q—Q 3, ch Kt x P, mate 
rr — 2. —- 3. 
R—K 7 KxQ 
7 See Kt x Pch R x P, mate 
1. —— 2. ~ = 3— 
RxP Any 


Other variations depend on these. 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
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| Send for the 
* Standard 
CHART OF 

PHYSICAL 

CULTURE” 


Hang it on the 
wall of your bed- 
chamber t 
shows you by 
carefully pre- 
pared illustra- 
tions how to de- 
velop your body 
to the ideal of 

erfection. Sent 

or 25c. in stamps 
or silver. State 
sex. 
Fifth AvenueSchool 
of Physical Culture, 


Dept. M, 114 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


&m 


FIETH | AVENUE , 
ASCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 











Earning 
Christmas 
Presents 


Between now and Christ- 
mas you can earn enough 
money to make all your 
family and friends handsome 
Christmas presents. 

The work is easy and the 
reward is sure and large. 

Getting subscribers, old 
and new, for THE LADIES’: 
HOME JOURNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
is almost like selling gold 
dollars. 

The Curtis 


Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 

















hristmas 
atalogue 


Send postal for our 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
of Holiday Books, 

32 pages. 

From it you can select the 
most satisfactory Xmas gifts, 
suited to every age and taste. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 




















UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, BOt!DAY ART TouRS 


" to America’s Eastern cities. 

Starts December 26 and 27. Write for details at once. 

European itineraries now ready. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 








Catalo MAGAZINES AND 
of . 3000 NEWSPAPERS FREE 
OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU. 

J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


Readers of Tue Lirzgany DicEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; W. Barry, Boston; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. D., New 
Orleans; W. W. S., Randolph- Macon System, 
Lynchburg, Va; the Rev. S. M. Berere, Bing. 
ham, Ill; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, Dr. 

i S., Geneva, N. Y.; G. P, Winkipes, Can; 

7: Leake, Richmond, Va.; O. C. Pitkin, Syra- 
bt N. Y.; M. C. Brown, Brooklyn. 


603 (only): Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; J. 
H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; H. O. Lowther, 
Philadelphia; the Rev. N. H. Smith, Morrisdale, 
a. 

604 (only): L. R., Corning, Ark. 

Comments (603): “A fine version of this ‘task ’- 
theme” H. W.48&.; “Interesting, but not difficult ” 
—M. M.; “Even better than the _much-praised 
Heathcote novelty, No. 566 ”"—G. D. “Very — 
ious "—S. M. A rich Brazilian nut’ J. G. L.3 
“The scheme is obvi ious, and the key not obec ure; 
but the denouement is surprisingly ingenious. 
What could be finer than the defensive double 
check, which comfe/s White to mate?”—J. H.5S.,; 
“I do not consider it a difficult or fine problem. 





PANTASOTE 


Outwears Leather ! 
GREASE PROOF. 





WATERPROOE.. 


Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 


Unlike the common 
imitations of leather, 
Pantasote does not 
rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 
or other 
danger- 
ously in- 










STAIN PROOF. 


stances, 
and is 
not af- 
( fected by 
{ heat, 
{ cold or 
climate. 
Made 
( im stan- 
( dard col- 
4 ors, 
lain or 
gured 


ere 


TIER we hn hain 


A plece, 18 x 18 Inches, aufficient vo cover a chair 
seat, will be sent for 25 cents. 


Sample Free ! 132°, #42, aousk 2 


make a Sewing Com- 
panion, sent for 2c. stamp with your upholsterer’s name 
** Ree elved the highest award at the Philadel- 
phia Export Exposition over all competitors 
by recommendation of committee appointed 
by Franklia Institute.” 
Caution! The reare w orthless and ar py imitations. 
Genuine goods have ** Pantasote ” stamped on the edge. 


29 Broadway, Dept Pe CORE AB orx ots. 








IBAKER’S 
Bedside and 


Reading Table. 
ADJUSTABLE for use over Bed, Lounge, 


Chair, ete. Finely polished quartered 
oak Top, can be raised, eveted or tilted 
either way. Book Holders on each side, 
Frame is steel tubing. Adopted by 
U. S. Government Institutions. 


An 
Ideal 

: : Cift. 
IK FIVE STYLES—Biac a4 Enemeled, $4.25 ; 


White Enameled, $4.75, Nickel —e 
5, Brass Plated, $7.00; Antic uc vc 

Plate i (ve ty handsome), $7.2 PRE 
PREPAID east of Colo ado} by a 
prepaid fifty cents extra. | rompt shipment 
and safe delivery guaranteed. Money back 
if not satished. DESCRIPTIVE BOOK- 
LET FREE. SEND FOR IT. 


J.R_ BAKER & SONS CO., 49 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ind. 














THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple asa tea kettle. 
Hon. JUDSON W. LYONS, 
Register of the Treasury, Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes; ** 1 can cheerfully 
recommend your Sanitary Still, 
My wife and friends are delighted 
with it. Wehave tried pretty much 
everything in the line of filters, but 
find them too much trouble to care 
for. The water from your Still is 
sparkling pure and palatable.’ ” The 
Sanitary Still used in the WHITE 
HOUSE. Highe-taward at Paris 
Pee, , Exposition. DURA RILITY UN- 
EQUALED. AVOID CHEAP AND FLIMSY STILLS. 
Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St.. Chicago 





Write for Booklet. 
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Is a dish for the Dainty, 
the Robust, the Dyspep=- 
tic, the Hungry,---for all 
appetites and conditions. 

It is the peerless item 





no substitute. 








SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


Manufactured only by THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. ¥. 
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inca 


of a good breakfast---and there is 











The P on Kt 3 gives away the key "—H. W. F.; 
_ Magnificent, but the black Kt on K B4 gives it 
away H. L.; “Rather pretty, but cumber- 
some "—] .O.L. 

(604): “Good, containing nothing startli: 1g, nor 
particularly distinctive’—H. W. B.;° “Fine, tho 


easy, with many good variations "—M. M.; “A su- 
perb setting, apd well deserves the prize "_G_D.; 
“Good "—W. S.; “Very difficult ; the second 





moves are Bh hard to find”—S. M. M.; 
good er "—J.G.L.; “Excellent, but not up > 
| 602"—J. H.S.; “Well worthy the prize”—G. 

| In addition to those reported, W. H. Sexton, 
Detroit, and W. L. Greer, Cleveland, got 6or. 





The Problem-editor of 7he B. C. M., comment- 
| ing on Mackenzie’s Prize-Winner (602), does not 
| go as far as the Judges, that this problem is “the 
| finest three-mover of modern times,” but ac- 
| knowledging the great merits of the composition, 


says: “Had the remark (of the Judges) been made | 


| that it is the finest three-er of modern times with- 

jouta white Queen, we should have been disposed 
to concur.” 

The B. -, announces that, in its December 
issue, Gastedhan will be given concerning its 
Eleventh International Problem Tourney, for 
three-movers. First prize, five guineas; second, 
three ; third, two. 


The Steinitz Memorial. 


The “Steinitz Memorial Book ”’ has at last made 
its appearance, and the subscribers as well as the 
general Chess-public are now able to make a most 
attractive addition to their libraries. The re- 
sponse to the call of ‘‘The Memorial Book ’’ Com- 
mittee did not come anywhere near the expecta- 
tions, for only $222 were received from subscribers. 
One hundred copies were taken by the New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung. This, however, provided for only 





jand against forty-five opponents. 
| chronologically arranged, beginning with a vic- 
| tory over Barnes, in London, 1862, and ending with 
the Showalter game, in Vienna, 1898. 


| elties. 
recommends itself to all lovers of Chess. The 


one-half of the cost of the first edition of 1,50q 
copies. The balance was guaranteed to the pub- 
lishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, by Mr. Michael van 
Gelder, of the Manhattan Chess-Club. The pub- 
lishers’ account having been provided for. Mrs. 
Steinitz will get the benefit of the royalties. The 
greater part of the entire space of 100 pages is de- 
voted tothe great Master’s games—over seventy, 
These are 


The games 
presented are the most famous and most brilliant 
that Steinitz contributed to the literature of the 
game, and, also, those in which he introduced nov- 
For this reason, if for none other, this book 


games are fully annotated. Eight pagesare given 
to a biographical sketch, which is followed by 
tables of his record in matches and tournaments. 
The frontispiece is a pen-and-ink portrait 
nitz in his prime, by Franz Frenzel. The book is 
sold for the benefit of Mrs. Steinitz and her chil- 
dren, and the price is $1.50 


of Stei- 


Serve for Breakfast 
at our expense 


Wheatena 


Most Carefully Prepared 
Cereal on the market. We 
will SEND FREE enough for 
an average family’s break- 
fast, if you mail us your gro- 
cer’s name before Dec. 31st. 


THE HEALTH FOOD Co. 
Dept. W, 61 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn-down collars 
are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 

When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five 
pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. 
in stamps for sample collar or pair of cuffs. 
size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 19, Boston. 


Name 











CHARMING LYRICS AND BALLADS 


Poems of battle and sentiment in the tasteful 
volume “ For Charlie's Sake.” An ideal gift book. 
$1.00 net, postage 7 cts. Funk & Wagna!‘ls Co., New 
York. 








table linen, ete. 





FREE 


CATALOGUE — 


KITCHE N CABINETS From S 2.00 
The greatest EN saving devices ever invented, They are worth three 


closets. Save time, trouble, ppac e, labor and money. Have 
convenient receptactes for all 


ng utensils, cereal products, spices 
We manufac + Pom = styles in various sizes, ranging in 


prices from 82.50 upwards. Write for our complete Free 100-page Catal- 
ogue. We will save you money on Kitchen Cabinets and 
Household Furniture. Buy direct from factory and save dealer's profit, 


ADDRESS IN FULL THE QUEEN CABINET CO., Dept. L 4—-232 to 236 Fifth av., Chicago, lil, 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Pears 


Pears svap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold all over the world. 




























BRIGHTS DISEASE AND 
DIABETES IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Thousands of men are nowin danger from 
these diseases without knowing it. This is 
not an alarmist claim, but a serious and 
provable fact. Year after year the number 
of men who are terrified by learning, on ap- 
plying for life insurance, that they are vic- 
tims, is enormous. They had no hint of their 
condition, until the rigid examination re- 
vealed it. 
This stealthiness is the terrible feature of 
these diseases, To most men the announce- 
ment of their condition comes as a death 
warrant. 
Yet these diseases are curable. Our treat- 
ment has brought radical and permanent 
cure to a host of cases for whom the best 
ngewe could do nothing. The patients 
ave been mainly persons of culture and 
education. Their testimony makes doubt 
impossible. 
ur single aim is that persons afflicted or 
threatened with these diseases will investi- 
gate our claims. We have seen and we know 
that our treatment offers the sufferer a hope 
that can be found nowhere else in the world. 
Write for a copy of our History of Cures 
and how to secure a definite analysis. Dr. 
Tompkins’ analyses and diagnoses always 











made without charge. 
TOMPKINS-CORBIN €0., - 1306 Broadway, New York 
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What Shall We Eat 


A Hard Fight. 


From “The Steinitz Memorial Book.” 
(New York, 1883.) 


French Defense. 


STEINITZ, MACKENZIE, | STEINITZ. MACKENZIE. 

White Black. White. Black. 
1P—K,4 P—K 3 3s K—Kt2 B—K sq 
2P—Q4 P—Q 4 |36 —B 3 B—Q 2 
3 Kt—-Q B3 Kt—-K B3 /|37P—R4 R (K 2) K sq 
4 B—K Kt 5 B—K 2 38 P—R 5 (i) Px P 
5 Bx Kt(a)BxB 39 Kt—Ks KtxKt 
6 Kt—B3(b) P—-Q Kt3 |4oRx Kt R—B 4 
7 B—Kt 5 ch a1RxR PxR 

(c) P—B 3 42 K—B2(k) B—B3 

8 2 3 Castles 43BxRP R—Ke2 
9 P—K5 B—K 2 44 B—B K—Kt 3 
10 Kt-K 2(d) P—Q Bg 45 R—K Rsq P—R 3 
11 P—B3 Kt—B 3 46B—Qsq B—Q2 
12 Castles P—B 4 47 B—R 5ch K—Kt 2 
32 2F ¢.9.98F 48 B—B 3 B—B 3 
14R—Bsq P—B ik 49 - sq B—K sa (1) 
15 B—Ktsq P—QKt4 [50 B—Ba2 B—Kt 3 
16R—Ksq Q—Q 5t R-R4(m) P—R4 
17 Kt—Kt 3 BOR, 52 B—Qsq K—R3 
1 Kt—Bsq P—Re2 53 B— B—B 2 
19Kt—-K3 P—Kt3 34 P—K Kt 4 BPx P 
20 Kt—Kt 4 7 s(e) |jssBx KtP B—Kt 3 
21 Ktx Bch x Kt 56 B—B B—B 2 (n) 
22 Q—Q2 gx2 37 R—K R sq R—K 99 
23 KAtxQ —Q2 58 R-K Kt sq R—K 3 (0) 
24 B—B 2 P—R 5 (f) psso? R—-K B 3 
| a, K—R sq 60 B x RxPch 
26 Kt—B sq ° —K B sqi6r K—K 3 RxB 
27 P—B —Ke a 62 Sa R—K Kte2 
28 Kt—K3 B—B sq 63 R— R sq R—Kt 4 
a9 Kt—Kt4 R—Bs5° 64 2-2 K—Kt 2 
30 Kt—B2 R(Bs5)—B3/|65 K—B5 K—B 2 
3 = sq R—K sq 66 K—B 6 K—K sq 
32 Kt-Kt 4(g) R (B 3)—Bsq/67 P—Q 6 K—Q sq 
33 P—K Kt 3 B—Q2 6sR—K Bs 
34 P—B,4)(h R—Ka (p) Resigns 





(a) Introduced by Steinitz on the present occa- 
sion. The preceding move was first played by 
Berthold Englisch against Anderssen at the Paris 
Tourney, however, with the continuation 5 P—K 5s, 
Kt—Q 2; 6Bx B. 

(b) Keeping P—K 5 in reserve. 

(c) This retards the projected advance of the 
adverse P—B4. To interpose the B would be un- 
favorable ; 7.., B—Q 2; 8 Bx Bch, Qx B; 9 Px P, 
P x P; 10 Q—K 2, K—Q sq; 11 Castles (Q R), etc. 

(d) Now that this Kt is played away and the QP 
additionally protected, P—Q B, is robbed of much 
of its force. 

(e) The game is played with consummate mas- 
tery on both sides. White succeeded in keeping 
back the K P, but his plan to station one of his Kts 
at K 5s is frustrated. 

(f) Black deliberately closes up the Queen’s side, 
as he intends to employ = K on his open K B 
file. We would have reserved the option of resum- 
ing operations on the Q wing, or at least thrown 
the onus of blocking on White. 

(g) Again preventing the advance of the K P. 

(h) The K P is now held back for good. 

Ci) White struggles on heroically to turn his 
slight advantage to account. The temporary 
Pawn-sacrifice was probably the only continuation 
which held out any hope of victory. 

(k) There is time for this important move, as 
two Pawns are attacked, both of which can not be 
defended. 

()) Not good, as the sequel 
was the proper play. . 

(m) By threatening P—Kt 4, he compels Black to 
place his last Pawn on a white square. 

(n) R—Q 2 were equally unavailing. 

(0) If R—K 7, then 59 R—Kt 5, R—-Q 7; 60 R—K 5, 
R—Q sg or 3; 61 R—K 7, etc. The combination in- 
stituted leaves each a passed Pawn, but White’s is 
further advanced. 

(p) A fitting termination for a capital end-game. 
68.., R—Kt sq; 69 R—B s. 


shows. K—Kt 3 


The ‘Surprise Game.” 


The following position was brought about ina 
game between the two English Masters, Black- 
burne and Bird: 

6ki1;ps5ppi3bir 
aP:BaP:;PPsP;3ReKx. 

Bird (Black) found a move that wins so quickly 
and oddly that he called it the “Surprise Game.” 


ee 
2, 


3P45;2pQ4; 
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To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


A healthy appetite and common sense are excellent 


guides to follow in matters of diet, and a mixed diet 


of grains, fruits and meats is undoubtedly the best, 





in spite of the claims made by vegetarians and food 
cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, meat 
furnishes the most nutriment in a highly concen- 
trated form and is digested and assimilated more 
quickly than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says : Nervous 
persons, people run down in health and of low vitality 
should eat plenty of meat. If the digestion is too 
feeble at first it may be easily strengthened by the 
regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal. Two of these excellent tablets taken after 
dinner will digest several thousand grains of meat, 
eggs or other animal food in three or four hours, 
while the malt diastase also contained in Stuart's 
Tablets cause the perfect digestion of starchy foods, 
like potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how weak 
the stomach may be, no trouble will be experienced 
if a regular practice is made of using Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets because they supply the pepsin and 
diastase so necessary to perfect digestion, and any 
form of indigestion and stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach will be overcome by their 
daily use. 

That large class of people who come under the 
head of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of meat 
and insure its complete digestion by the systematic 
use of a safe, harmless digestive medicine like 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of the natural 
digestive principles, peptones and diastase, which 
actually perform the work of digestion and give the 
abused stomach a chance to rest and to furnish the 
body and brain with the necessary nutriment. Cheap 
cathartic medicines masquerading under the name 
of dyspepsia cures are useless for relief or cure of 
indigestion, because they have absolutely no effect 
upon the actual digestion of food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a failure of the 
stomach to digest food and the sensible way to solve 
the riddle and cure the indigestion is to make daily 
use at meal time of a safe preparation which is en- 


dorsed by the medical profession and known to 
contain active digestive principles, and all this can 
truly be said of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 

All druggists throughout the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain sell them at the uniform price of 





fifty cents for full treatment. 
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A **NEW THOUGHT STORY” 


“The Transfiguration of Miss Philura.’”’ 
16mo0, cloth. 


ence Morse Kingsley. 


60 cts. net. postage 3 cts 
Publishers, New York. 


By Flor- 
Frontispiece. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


LARKIN SOAPS 


FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Were awarded six medals, two gold, for supreme merit at the Pan-American 
Exposition. Never exhibited without an award of Gold Medal. Did you see 
the Larkin advertisement in the “Literary Digest” of November 16th. 


Already millions of friends and users. 





Don’t miss this opportunity for economy. Larkin Soap Css 8t., 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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LESLIES MONTHLY 


‘ 





A Syringe 
Such as physicians use is now offered 
direct. It consists of two nickel cylin- 
ders, with air pumps between to create 
compressed air in one cylinder and 
vacuum suction in other. Open valve 
and compressed air forces liquid from 
as 
= 
oe 


. 


; 
{ 
; 


one cylinder in six streams through top 
of nozzle. Send to-day for our booklet. 
Sent-free on request. 


Sipho Syringe Co. 
843 Chatham Street, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
or, 2020 J., Amer. Tract Bldg., New York. 
MAAAAAARAAAPAAAR 


SEE THAT CLIP? . oe ae ‘ 

The Niagara Clip holds securely FACSIMILE. Art added to good literature makes this Christmas offer interesting 
from the thinnest sheet of paper up to everyone who reads and has a nook wherein to hang a picture. 
to '< inch in thickness, and can be Everyone subscribing One Dollar now will receive Leslie’s Monthiy 


used over and overagain. Betterthan 








pins for filing letters, records, cards, for 1902; the Double 25th Anniversary Number, superbly illustrated; 
and the Beautiful Christmas Souvenir Issue. These fourteen numbers of 
Leslie’s Monthly will contain over 1500 pages of the brightest and best 


etc. Avoid unsightly pin-holes in at- 
taching second letters, business cards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up 
in boxes of 100 especially for desk con- 





venience. Sample box 20 cts. postpaid. i reading, over 900 illustrations, over 100 short stories, many beautiful 

NIAGARA CLIP CO., 123 Liberty St.,N.Y. City: color plates, covers in colors, a different design each month. If 

you mention THe Lirgrary DicgEst we will send, charges prepaid, 

K ARE Z Z A ETHICS OF this remarkable combination of literature and art together with the 
MARRIAGE 





A bold, brave book teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 4 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. " 

Union Signal: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. Stockham for Tokology, thousands of men and 


women will bless her for Karezza. 


Arena: Karezza is worth its weight in gold. 
Sample pages free. Agents Wanted. Prepaid $1.00, 
Stockham Publishing Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago a en ar 
tp  pihbbeb nea ee eh bh de 
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f mpnowEs BREATHING $1.25, 
by 


UBE. 
mail. 


Best device ever 
invented to 
> prevent 
> and 












portraying Wag «med American Actresses and Their Favorite Flower ,”" 
all for $1.00. This calendar is a fine example of American art painted 
especially for Leslie’s Monthly by Miss Maud Stumm, the famous 
American water color artist. Art stores would charge 50 cents each 
for these calendars. They are 1244 x 10 inches, tied with silk ribbon, 
lithographed in twelve.colors on heavy pebble plate paper. 

The Anniversary Issue and Christmas Issue of Leslie’s Monthly 
are worthy of preservation as examples of the highest point attained 

in artistic magazine illustration in colors and black and white. 

1877 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 Among the fiction and bright special articles which will appear in 


Leslie’s Monthly during 1902 are pr ts of the pens of Nansen, Zangwill, 
We Have Successfully Treated Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, Ralph 







cure 
Colds, Catarrh, 
Consumption, Asthma,all 
- Throat diseases. Invaluable to public 
speakers and singers for improving voice. 
Send stamp for description and testimonials. 


CG. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 

















Connor, Booker T. Washington, Frank R. Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret 
A N 4 E be Sangster, Conan Doyle, Sienkiewicz, F. Hopkinson Smith, lan MacLaren, 
THE BE Hamlin Garland, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte and a multitude of others. 
RKSHI +e : 
bos-ne rivals: Pieetie se ete ke oe By subscribing $1.00 now you receive the Art 


id the most complete treatise on the subject of Cancer and Calendar and 14 numbers of Leslie’s Monthly. 

umors ever published, and will refer you to persons whom Speci d illustrated Prospectus 10 ts, which ount will 
we have successfully treated that were similarly afflicted. men copy Ue a ry Cone, Wee Sane 
DRS. W. E. BROWN @ SON, No. Adams, M apply on your subscription sent to us, should you accept the above offer. 


AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS. APPLY QUICKLY. 


MORPHINE 2223 FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-147 5th Avenue, New York. 


home. No loss of Founded 1855. 
time from business 4 

—no relapses. Free sample and book (in plain sealed 

envelope). Describe case. DR. PURDY, Room 6, 

Binz Building, Houston, Texas. 











If afflicted with | 


sore eyes, use} ThOmpson’s Eye Water 


GLORIA DEO 


A New Hymnal Embracing Several 

Exclusive Features, and Especially De- 

signed to Meet Every Requirement of All 

the Devotional Services of the Church. 

There are 767 numbers including Chants 

and the Complete Psalter. 

Dr. ArtHuR T. Prerson, the well-known reacher, 
who is himself compiler of a hymnal and authority on 
church music, says: “ Upon the whole I deem this the 
best collection of Church hymns that I have ever seen. 
The music is at once of high order and singable, One 
thing quite notable is its careful arrangement of the 


hymns and tunes so that every syllable of the verse is 
under its appropriate notation.” 


Svo, Cloth, leather back, flexible binding, Ae 
-2 Special Rates in Quantities. “¢ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York Hirch’s Digest of Divorce Laws. DICESTS WANTED. 


THE OPERA PREMA DONNAS A tabulated digest of the divorce laws of the United| For back numbers of Volume 1, for January 6, 1894, 

‘ i editi h 24, i December 22, 1900. and indexes for 

.. Sketches of the Operas and chats with Singers in States. By Huco Hircu. New Revised Edition. Fold- —_-* 8.7. 8,9, 12, 16 and 18, forwarded to us at 

Wi omis — Opera,”* illustrated, $1.50. Funk & | ing chart. Cloth cover, $1.50 net, postage 3 cts. FUNK | once, we wil pay 20 cents per copy. Publishers Tue 

ee ee oe & Wacnatts Company, Pubs,, New York. Lirerary Dicest, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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HORSE BUCKED 


Rider Severely Hart. 








A Cincinnati man visiting in Texas, on a ranch, was 

* thrown from a horse and so severely ol his 

life was despaired off. He takes pride in telling how 
food saved his life. The heavy drugs given seriously — 
injured his stomach and as he says “‘ It seemed I would 
soon have to starve in the midst of plenty. My stomach 
refused to digest food and I ran down from 165 to 133 
pounds. When my appetite failed I was ready to give 
up, and it looked as though I would soon ‘ wink out.’ 

One morning the foreman’s daughter brought in 
what she called a splendid food and it turned out to 
be Grape-Nuts. A little skeptical I ate it and found 
it was good, and just the kind of food I could keep on 
my stomach which had been almost burned out by the 
_ vile drugs. 
; I felt that I had obtained a new lease of life for im- 
provement set in at once. A week later I was weighed 
and had gained two pounds. My weight has since 
‘ steadily increased by the constant use of Grape-Nuts, 
‘ and I am now better than I have been in years, as my 
’ frierids will all testify. 


In all kinds of athletic sports I notice I have a 
greater reserve force than formerly, for which I am in- 
debted to Grape-Nuts. Taken in moderation it is the 
greatest food of its kind in the world, being equally 
well adapted to athletes and invalids.” Paul Alwin 
Platz, 1906 Biglow Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 



































A writer in THE LANCET, 
(London, Eng.), says: 

* Tartarlithine has given re- 
sults superior to any prepara- 
tion which I have tried. The 


promptness of its action is in 
») many cases astonishing. The 
use of the preparation has suf- 
ficed in all cases so far treated 
to cure the disorder.” 
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Send for our Free Pamphlet, telle ~ 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism, 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CO 
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Readers of Tax Lirgrary Dies are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


IRISH 
HAND- 


+) EMBROIDERED 


Doylies, Tray Cloths, 
Centerpieces and Scarfs. 


These are among the most popular and ser- 
viceable of the fancy table linens. The raised 
all-white embroidery, stands out in strong re- 
lief, and is very effective. 

Doylies, 6 to 10 inches, - - $2.00 to 24.00 a doz. 
Centerpieces, 18 to 24in., - $1.50 to 17.50 each 


Tray Cloths, 8 x 12 to 20x 30 in., $1.00 to 3.50 each 
Scarfs, 18x 36 to 20x72in., - $1.50 to 7.50 each 


Some of the new designs are the Passion flower, 
Daisy and Bow-knot, Forget-me-knot and Grape-leaf. 
. 


A fine line of Madeira work in Doylies and Center- 
pieces, as well as a large selection of fancy linens, in- 
troducing the Point de Venise, Point de Bruges, Ducb- 
essetand French Crepon laces. 


Mail orders have prompi attention, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


«The Linen Store.” 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 











Winter i, 4 
Underwear. 


The best underclothing for the 
winter season both from the stand- 
point of healthfulness and comfort 
is the 


Dr.Deimel Underwear 


It insures freedom from colds. 

It keeps the body warm and com- 
fortable. 
_ It gives tone and vigor to the en- 
tire system. 





Booklet and Samples of Fabric 
on Request. 














All genuine Dr. Deimel’s 
Undergarments bear our 
trade-mark. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co., 
491 Broadway, New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WASHINGTON, D.C. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, E.C,,ENG, 
111 Montgomery St. 728 15th St., N. W. 2902 St. Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St, 










Retail Agents for New York 
James McCutcheon & Co., 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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